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CHAPTER XVII 
THE LUCK OF THE BABA SAHIB 


HAT is it, doctor?” cried the Commissioner impatiently, as 
\V Dr. Tighe ran up the steps towards him with most unwonted 
nimbleness. 

‘It’s a boy—as fine a child as ever I saw in my life—and both 
likely to do well,” was the gasping response, 

‘‘ What in the world do you mean by coming and telling me such a 
thing as that at this moment, sir?” demanded Mr. Burgrave, whose 
habitual calmness was fast vanishing under the strain of the events of 
the night. ‘Are you aware that the enemy will probably be inside 
the fort in a few minutes, and that I am just about to give the order 
to fire?” He leaned over the sand-bags again to listen to the tramp 
of advancing feet. 

“T tell you, it’ll make all the difference to the men!” cried the 
doctor. ‘ For Heaven’s sake, exhibit some interest, even if you don’t 
feel it, or they will credit you with ill-wishing the child.” 

“Nonsense! No one could wish the poor little beggar worse luck 
than to come into the world at such a peculiarly inopportune moment.” 

“TInopportune? Why, he brings good luck with him. Doesn’t he, 
Ressaldar ? ” 

“Tt is the best of luck, sahib,” answered Ghulam Rasul, with a 
complacent smile. ‘ Will your honour bear the sa/aams of the regi- 
ment to the Memsahib, and entreat her to name an hour when it will 
be fitting for a deputation representing all ranks to pay their respects 
to the Baba Sahib?” 

“The fellow talks as though we had a lifetime before us!” grumbled 
the Commissioner morosely. ‘Surely they are within easy range now, 
Ressaldar ?” 
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Ghulam Rasul advanced to the parapet, and peered narrowly over the 
sand-bags which capped it. ‘I know not how they come on so steadily, 
sahib,” he said hesitatingly, when he stood erect again. ‘“ Perhaps it 
might be well for your honour—” but he was interrupted by a frantic 
shout from both gateway turrets at the same moment. 

“ Hold your fire! Hold your fire! The Colonel Sahib!” 

“Tt is the luck of the Baba Sahib,” said Ghulam Rasul calmly, as Mr. 
Burgrave and the doctor raced one another for the nearest turret. The 
doctor, having no crutch to hamper him, reached the goal first, and 
saluted the advancing force with the information that they had just 
escaped being blown into smithereens. 

“« All well, I hope?” said Colonel Graham, as the guard of the turrets 
descended tumultuously to unbar the gate. 

“ All well, Colonel, and the garrison increased by one since you left. 
And what about the guns, if I may ask ?” 

“The guns? Oh, they’re at the bottom of the canal,” was the answer 
that stupefied Dr. Tighe, as the forlorn hope began to file through the 
gateway. 

“Then you were successful, after all?” said the incredulous voice of 
Mr. Burgrave from the steps. 

“Oh, I see it! I see it!” cried Dr. Tighe, laughing wildly. ‘“ You 
settled the guns, Colonel dear, and then you came home another way, 
while the enemy are all waiting for you under the hill at this moment! 
Oh, pat me on the back, somebody, or I’ll die!” 

“‘ What’s wrong with you, Tighe ?” asked Colonel Graham in astonish- 
ment, as the doctor sat down upon a pile of the sand-bags that had 
been taken away from the gate, and fairly wept. 

“Tf you’d been through what I have to-night, going backwards and 
forwards between life and death, as I may say, and expecting those 
fiends to break in at any moment—why, you would be glad to find the 
next hour or so assured to you,” was the incoherent reply, as Dr. Tighe 
accepted a sip froma flask which Winlock held out tohim. “ But I beg 
your pardon, Colonel Graham and gentlemen, for this exhibition,” he 
added stiffly, as he rose and smoothed down his coat. “It was the 
thought that there’s a chance now for Mrs. North and the child that 
overcame me.” 

“The child?” cried Fitz. “Is ita boy, doctor? Oh, good luck! 
‘Three cheers for the Luck of Alibad!” 

Colonel Graham waved his helmet, and led the cheering with a will, 
until the rousing sounds echoed beyond the circuit of the fort, and 
revealed to the startled enemy the fact that their prey had escaped them. 
In the rage caused by the shock of this discovery, their customary 
prudence forsook them, and leaving their cover, they pressed forward to 
the walls. The troops had been marching all night, but every man 
hurried to his station without a moment for food or rest, in the convic- 
tion that the crisis of the siege had at last arrived. The attack was only 
half-hearted, however, although the enemy had provided themselves 
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with scaling-ladders, in the evident expectation of being able to push 
their assault home. The absence of the support upon which they had 
counted from their cannon on the hill upset their plans, and although 
Bahram Khan could be seen urging his followers forward even with 
blows, and setting them the example himself by advancing to the very 
foot of the wall, they did not so much as succeed in planting one of 
the ladders. When convinced that the attempt was hopeless, the 
Prince drew off his forces with considerable skill. A detachment of 
marksmen posted behind the plane-trees made it impossible for the 
defenders to show themselves at the loopholes for the purpose of deliver- 
ing a flanking fire, and thus the assailants escaped with but little loss, but 
it was undeniable that in this, their first attack in force, they had suffered 
a defeat. 


‘Oh, I do feel so perfectly happy!” cried Mabel. “Think of all 
the horrid, doleful things we were saying last night, Flora. And now 
Georgie is getting on all right, and the baby , 

“And such a baby!” said Flora gravely, contemplating with deep 
interest the morsel of humanity which was lying in Mabel’s arms, 
wrapped in a shawl. It was with most unflattering reluctance that 
Mrs. Hardy and Rahah had consented to confide their precious charge 
to the care of two amateur nurses, however well meaning, but Mabel 
had insisted upon the privilege attaching to her position as an aunt, 
and the baby had been entrusted to her and Flora for a limited time, 
on condition of their promising faithfully to bring it back if it cried. 

« And our men are all safely back, and we have won a victory, and 
everything is splendid!” Mabel went on. And yet the chief cause of 
her abounding satisfaction was one which she did not disclose. She 
was free once more, and she felt that a load had been removed from 
her mind. But if she told Flora, Flora would think that her plain 
speaking had contributed to this happy result, and ungratefully enough, 
Mabel did not care that she should think so. “TI feel as if I should 
like to dance,” she broke out. ‘ Do dance, Flora.” 

“And shake the dear baby?” asked Flora reproachfully. 

“Salaam, Miss Sahib!” said a voice at the door, and they turned 
to see Ismail Bakhsh standing in the semi-darkness of the passage, 
shaded by the matting curtain. “Is it permitted to the meanest of 
his slaves to kiss the feet of the Baba Sahib?” 

“Qh yes, you can see him,” said Mabel, guessing at the tenor of 
the request, and she held up the baby. It was not by any means her 
intention that Ismail Bakhsh should take the child from her arms, but 
this he did at once. 

“Qh, you'll make him cry!” protested Flora. 

** Nay, Miss Sahib, he will know me, that Iam the servant of his 
house. Was I not for ten years Sinjaj Kilin Sahib’s orderly, going in 
and out with him ?” 

* All the same, I don’t quite see why that should make you an 
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authority on babies, my good man,” murmured Flora, when she had 
told Mabel what Ismael Bakhsh considered his qualifications for the 
post he had assumed. But the baby lay quite quietly in his arms, as 
though it recognised the force of the ancestral tie. 

“The Baba Sahib has the eyes of Nath Sahib, not of Kilin Sahib,” 
was the self-constituted nurse’s next remark, delivered in a tone of 
keen regret. 

“True, but some children’s eyes change colour, just as kittens’ do. 
Perhaps his will,” suggested Flora, gravely and consolingly. 

‘Georgia wouldn’t like that,” objected Mabel, when this was trans- 
lated to her. 

“T’m afraid poor Mrs. North won’t see much of him, if the 
regiment have their way,” said Flora. ‘Do you know what Ismail 
Bakhsh is saying now ?” 

“T shall carry the Baba Sahib daily into the air, that he may grow 
tall and strong,” the old man was announcing. ‘“ And as soon as he 
learns to walk I shall bring a little pony—a very little pony, Miss 
Sahib—” this in answer to the protest he discerned in Flora’s face— 
‘and I shall teach him to ride without saddle or bridle, that he may be 
like his grandfather, and I shall instruct him in the use of arms, so 
that when he joins the regiment with the Empress’s commission he 
will have no occasion to learn anything. He is to be a soldier from 
the day of his birth.” 

“Oh, how his father would have loved to teach him to ride!” 
murmured Mabel, with tears in her eyes. 

“The regiment will be his father, Miss Sahib. Is he not the son 
of Sinjaj Kilin ?” 

«No, he isn’t!” cried Mabel, “and I don’t know why you should per- 
sist in leaving out his own father. Have you forgotten him already?” 

Flora translated the question, and the old man answered it gravely. 
“The Baba Sahib has no father until he has avenged him, Miss 
Sahib. We shall tell him of all Nath Sahib’s doings, and how he was 
lured to his death by guile, but he must not take his name upon his 
lips until he can say, ‘ Now there is not one left alive that had any 
part in that accursed deed, for I his son have tracked them out and 
slain them all.’” 

*‘T don’t think Georgia will quite approve of the principles in which 
the regiment proposes to educate her boy,” said Mabel. 

“Oh,” said Flora, “he says: ‘The Memsahib is but a woman, 
though something more than other women. This is our business. Is 
not the Baba Sahib the Seal of the General, left behind to rule us?’ 
You know the story, don’t you, Mab? When General Keeling died, 
the chiefs heard that he had expressed a desire to be buried in 
England—which was not true, by-the-bye—and they came to say that 
if his seal was left in Khemistan, they would obey it as if it was 
himself, so that his body might be buried where he wished. But he is 
buried in the churchyard here, you know, by his own desire.” 
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«« May we be allowed to take part in the baby-worshipping ?” asked 
Fred Haycraft’s voice at the end of the verandah. ‘ We couldn’t find 
any servants to announce us, so we were obliged to walk in.” 

“Poor old Anand Masih is seeking a little rest after the exciting 
events of the night,” laughed Mabel. “Walk softly, please, and come 
quite to this end of the verandah, so as not to disturb Georgia.” 

“‘ We felt shy because we couldn’t send in our cards properly,” said 
Fitz, who was Haycraft’s companion, “ but when we saw you had a 
visitor already, we thought we might venture in. What a nice smart 
nursemaid Mrs. North has got hold of !—eh, Ismail Bakhsh ?” 

“True, sahib; I am the Baba Sahib’s bearer,” responded the old 
man, with simple dignity. ‘ Every night when I am not on guard I 
shall bring my mat and lie in the verandah here, to guard his sleep.” 

“That’s a queer idea,” said Haycraft. ‘ Has the Memsahib asked 
you to look after him?” 

““Nay, sahib, but many seek to destroy the lion-cub, for fear of 
what he may do when he is full-grown.” 

“T wonder if there’s anything in that,” said Fitz. “Can it be that 
Bahram Khan’s men directed their fire upon this courtyard purposely, 
knowing that Mrs. North was here?” 

“ There are enemies within the walls as well as without, sahib,” was 
the answer, as Ismail Bakhsh rocked the baby gently in his arms. 

“T say, I believe I could do that,” said Fitz. ‘ Let me have a try.” 

“No, no,” said Mabel; “you'll only make the baby cry, and hurt 
his nurse’s feelings. We want you and Mr. Haycraft to tell us what 
really happened last night, and why you left us to endure such 
agonies of suspense for hours. I believe it was simply that we might 
think all the more of you when you got back.” 

“Then I hope you do,” said Haycraft, “for he deserves it. Go 
ahead, Anstruther ; you left the fort first. I’ll come in later on, and 
spare your blushes.” 

“What in the world are you driving at?” demanded Fitz. “Story, 
ladies ? bless you, I’ve none to tell. We got across the irrigated land 
and into the hills just as we had intended, settled ourselves in our 
cache, and then let off our rockets and opened fire. At first it was 
exactly like upsetting a beehive, there was such a rushing about and 
shouting in the camp underneath and all over the town. But we 
hadn’t allowed for one thing. Bahram Khan is far cleverer than we 
thought him. He could tell by the sound of our firing that we were 
only a small party, and he guessed at once that our attack was nothing 
but a feint, arranged to cover a dash on the guns. So he didn’t 
waste any time in trying to rush our position, but simply left us alone, 
which was truly mortifying, for we had been looking forward to no 
end of fun among the rocks, leading the fellows off on false scents and 
astonishing them with unexpected volleys, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Fun, indeed!” cried Mabel indignantly. “You ought to be 
thankful they let you alone.” 


»” 
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“‘T’m sorry, Miss North. I didn’t know your heart was so tender 
towards the enemy. They escaped us that time, at any rate, you see. 
Well, as soon as we made sure that the tide of battle was taking its 
way elsewhere, we evacuated our sangar, and started off at the double 
for the rendezvous. But there were difficulties in the way of getting 
there. While we were slipping and sliding down into the valley, 
making for the canal, we heard tremendous firing in the direction of 
the bridge, which sent our hearts into our sandals, for we knew that 
the Colonel’s column had no business to be anywhere near there.” 

“Yes, I cannot make out how you managed to be so far to the 
right,” said Flora, addressing Haycraft, and speaking more in sorrow 
than in anger, as beseems the arm-chair critic. 

“We didn’t manage anything of the kind,” returned Haycraft. 
“ As a matter of fact, we were not there at all. The only explanation 
we can suggest for the mysterious occurrence is that the Commissioner 
and his command were making a record display of wild firing from the 
walls—simply blazing away in every direction—and that some of their 
bullets fell among the force posted at the bridge-head, and started 
them off too. We were marching by compass on the right road when 
we heard them repulsing, as they imagined, an attack in the rear. 
They can’t make out that their shooting is much better than ours, at 
any rate, for some of their bullets went wide in their turn, and fell into 
our ranks, which sent the native followers into an awful panic. One 
or two men got flesh-wounds, that was all, but the doolie-bearers and 
bhistis scattered in a moment, and tried to hide. We had to rout 
them out of all sorts of places, but at last we did think we had got 
them all, though it seems now that one of them succeeded in escaping. 
He is being dealt with—suitably—at this present moment.” 

“ And do you mean to say,” asked Mabel, as Fitz laughed grimly, 
“that you all went on as if nothing had happened, and never returned 
the fire?” 

“Why, that would have given the whole thing away. Our only 
chance was to leave them to blaze away at one another, and go straight 
for the hill. But this is Anstruther’s innings still.” 

“ Well,” said Fitz, ‘‘ when we heard the firing, we occupied instantly 
a fine strategic position in a hollow at the base of our cliff, with the 
canal in front of us, and one of the men and I scouted a little way 
along the bank. What we found out was very exciting indeed. The 
men at the bridge-head had discovered their mistake by this time, and 
ceased firing, but we saw why they were in such an agitated state of 
mind. The bridge had been repaired, and they were guarding it! 
More than that, Bahram Khan was even then—as we crouched there 
—bringing up his men to cross the canal, and invest the water side of 
the fort, so cutting off our fellows as they came home. I can tell you 
it was a pretty tough job to wriggle along like a snake, and take 
advantage of cover, when one wanted simply to tear back to the rest 
and consult what was to be done. You see, there was just this in our 
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favour. The enemy didn’t know whether our men had started on the 
return march yet or not, and so long as there was no noise on the 
hill, they would remain in doubt, for they weren’t likely to risk falling 
into an ambush by going up to see. Sure enough they waited dis- 
creetly, spreading themselves out over the irrigated land below the 
hill on both sides of the canal. That gave Winlock and me our cue, 
and when I got to the Colonel—_—_” 

“ But you haven’t said how you got to him!” cried Mabel and 
Flora together. ' 

“My turn!” said Haycraft blandly, laying an authoritative hand on 
Fitz’s shoulder. “Sit and squirm, my boy, while I sing your praises. 
He swam the canal, ladies, in the dark and icy cold, and took over 
with him the end of a rope made of the men’s turbans. Winlock and 
the rest waited to guard the crossing, while this fellow climbed the hill, 
and by the best of good luck, found us at the top. We had taken 
the guard round the guns absolutely by surprise—they were all asleep, 
in fact, without a single sentry—and settled things almost in silence. 
Not a shot was fired, and everything was so quiet that Woodworth 
started the bright idea of bringing the guns home with us instead of 
destroying them. It really seemed quite possible, for the drag-ropes 
were there ready, and it would have made all the difference in the 
world to us to have a couple of cannon. But when Anstruther turned 
up, like a very dripping ghost, and informed us that the way was 
blocked, and we couldn’t even get home ourselves, much less take back 
the guns in triumph, things began to look a little blue. We might 
stay where we were, or we might try to cut our way through, but the 
prospect wasn’t very cheerful in either case.” 

** No food or water on the hill, and the enemy holding all the plain 
below,” summarised Fitz tersely. 

“ And therefore,” went on Haycraft, “‘ the Colonel lent a willing ear 
to the aspiring civilian before you, who offered to lead him right round 
through the hills, and bring him in at the front gate of the fort, the 
very last place where the enemy would think of looking for him. So 
the drag-ropes came in useful, after all, for we pulled the guns to a 
nice steep place overlooking the water. We had to be awfully quiet, 
of course, though the hill was between us and the enemy, but we 
spiked the guns and rolled them over into the canal. Then we 
marched down, and got across by the help of the drag-ropes, which 
Winlock and his men hauled over with their string of turbans. We 
got pretty wet about the legs, but nothing to Anstruther. He led us 
right round, as he had promised, and at the end we actually marched 
right through the town without meeting a soul. The men were told 
to break step, lest the tramp should be heard, but the enemy were all 
ever so far off, watching affectionately for our reappearance on the 
other side of the canal. They hadn’t the slightest suspicion of our 
real whereabouts. Of course, if we had known which way we were 
coming back, we might have done a lot of things—taken some dynamite 
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and blown up General Keeling’s house, perhaps—-but it’s no use 
repining about that now.” 

“ Repining? I should think not!” cried Flora. ‘“ You’ve had a 
whole night of marching and countermarching, and strategic move- 
ments and capturing guns, and you come home to find a nice little 
fight waiting for you before you can lie down to sleep, and yet, when 
you are in the very act of playing Othello to two Desdemonas, you 
pretend you aren’t satisfied !” 

“Oh, we haven’t made enough of them,” said Mabel briskly. ‘ They 
think we ought to have met them at the gate, and cast the flowers out 
of our best hats before them as they marched in. I’m sure this morbid 
thirst for appreciation oughtn’t to be gratified, for their own sakes. 
Now I am going to take the boy back to his mother. His brains will 
be addled if Ismail Bakhsh rocks him to and fro much longer.” 

“What’s happened to the Commissioner?” asked Haycraft, as 
Mabel disappeared with the baby. “We rather thought we should 
find him here.” 

“T don’t know,” said Flora, “He hasn’t been in this morning. 
Oh no,” as Haycraft lifted his eyebrows, “they haven’t quarrelled. 
They were quite friendly last night. I daresay he’s busy.” 

“Tt is because of the Baba Sahib that the Kumpsioner Sahib has 
not come,” remarked Ismail Bakhsh calmly, pausing at the corner of 
the verandah, and addressing all and sundry. 

“Our friend understands English too well,” muttered Haycraft to 
Fitz. “But what can he mean—that Burgrave dislikes babies, or that 
he is jealous because Miss North is so much taken up with it ?” 

“The Kumpsioner Sahib will not come here in the daytime,” was 
the dark reply. “That is why this unworthy one will keep guard here 
at night, sahib.” 

“What maggot has the old fellow got in his brain now?” asked 
Fitz, when Ismail Bakhsh had disappeared down the passage. 

“T really think this valued family retainer is getting a little cracked,” 
said Flora. ‘Do just imagine the Commissioner creeping in here in 
the dark with a dagger to murder the baby!” 

“Or smothering it with pillows !” chuckled Haycraft. 

“ Well, I only hope Ismail Bakhsh won’t go and shoot some one by 
mistake,” said Fitz. 


“There is a deputation from the regiment waiting at the end of the 
verandah, anxious to interview your son and heir, Mrs. North,” said 
Dr. Tighe in the afternoon. 

“ How nice of them! I wish I could take him to them myself,” said 
Georgia. 

“You must leave that to his proud aunt,” said Mabel. “But 
surely we ought to smarten him up a little, Georgie? I wish we had 
a proper robe for him. How would that white embroidered shawl of 
mine do to wrap him in?” 
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“No, tell Rahah to get out the shawl which the native officers gave 
me for a wedding-present. It is in the regimental colours, and that 
will please them more than anything.” 

“Now don’t excite yourself,” entreated Mabel. “You are getting 
quite flushed over the boy’s toilette. Doleavehimtous. Surely Mrs. 
Hardy and Rahah and Flora and I can dress one baby between us?” 

“Well, mind that if the officers hold out the hilts of their swords, 
you make him touch them with his hand, and the same if the men 
bring any present.” 

“Oh, Flora will prompt me. Don’t be afraid, Georgie. The boy’s 
first public appearance shall do credit to us all, and the regiment too.” 

But when Mabel stepped out into the verandah with the gorgeous 
bundle in her arms, she was met by Ismail Bakhsh, who held out his 
hands with an air of proprietorship which she resented. ‘ No, no,” 
she said, shaking her head vigorously ; “I am going to hold him.” 

“Nay, Miss Sahib, am I not his bearer? Was I not for ten years 
orderly to Sinjaj Kilin Sahib? Have I not served Nath Sahib and 
the Mem _ : 

“Don’t hurt his feelings, Miss North,” laughed Dr. Tighe. 

“Well, he can stand beside me and lift the boy’s hand to touch the 
presents. People must really understand that he belongs to us as well 
as the regiment.” 

The honourable post assigned to him served to mollify Ismail Bakhsh, 
and he took his stand beside Mabel with immense dignity. The 
members of the deputation were all in full uniform, and advanced to 
pay their respects strictly in order of rank. All unconsciously, the 
baby itself struck the right note at the very outset. When Ressaldar 
Badullah Khan came forward and held up the hilt of his sword, there 
was no need for Ismail Bakhsh to guide the little hand to it. The 
glittering metal, rendered dazzling by a ray of light which came through 
a bullet-hole in the curtain, seemed to catch the baby’s eye, and the 
aimless movements of both arms which followed were immediately 
interpreted as indicating a desire to seize the sword. 

“« Shabash ! Shabash !” came in eager accents from the men behind. 
“ He is the true son of Sinjaj Kilin. The sword will never be out of 
his hand.” 

Badullah Khan retired, much gratified, and Ghulam Rasul, taking his 
place, was careful to hold his sword where the light fell upon it. Again 
the baby stretched out its arms to the gleam, and this was accepted as 
confirming the omen. The other officers were content when Ismail 
Bakhsh raised the baby’s hand to touch their sword-hilts, and the same 
was the case with regard to the two or three gold coins which the men 
brought forward as a mark of respect. The bearer of this masr was 
just retiring when an untoward incident occurred. There was a 
sudden whirr, and a bullet, piercing the matting curtain, ploughed up 
the skin of Ismail Bakhsh’s wrist and passed through the fleshy part of 
his arm, before burying itself in the wall behind him. The group in 
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the verandah stood staring at one another. Flora declared afterwards 
that Mabel dropped the baby in her fright, and that it was only 
rescued by a frantic effort on the part of Dr. Tighe, but Mabel repudi- 
ated the accusation with scorn. Certain it is that her nephew was still 
in her arms the moment after, when a cry of “ A hit! a palpable hit!” 
came from the nearest tower, following closely upon the report of 
a rifle. 

“ Are you trying to pot the baby, Winlock?” shouted the doctor, 
recognising the voice, and stepping out into the courtyard. 

“No, but I’ve sniped the sniper. There’s no cover on Gun Hill 
now, and I saw his head when he raised it to fire. No harm done, 
I hope?” 

“ Well, the Luck of Alibad very nearly came to an abrupt and 
premature end. Take the child in, Miss North, and reassure the 
mother. Master North has had his baptism of fire pretty early.” 

““What can have made them fire in this direction again?” asked 
Flora, as she brought out a pair of scissors to slit up Ismail Bakhsh’s 
sleeve. 

“T see how it is,” cried the doctor. “This curtain doesn’t quite 
reach the ground, and the sight of such an assemblage of spurs, 
shining in the sun, showed the sniper that something was going on 
in this neighbourhood. It’s a happy thing that Ismail Bakhsh was 
standing in front of the baby.” 

“Ah,” said the old man, with a delighted grin, “the Baba Sahib is 
ours altogether now. We have paid our respects at his first durbar, 
and we are his comrades in arms already. Surely the Ressaldar-Major 
Sahib and those who are absent with him will be mad with envy 
of us.” 

« And you have shed your blood for him already,” said Dr. Tighe, 
as he bandaged the arm. 

“Nay, sahib. It all belongs to him. He has but taken toll.” 


“Tsn’t he perfectly sweet, Georgie?” Mabel was demanding at that 
moment, by way of diverting Georgia’s mind from the danger to which 
the baby had been exposed. Kneeling at the side of the bed, she was 
trying, with conspicuous lack of success, to tempt her nephew to play 
with her hair. “Don’t you think he’s the most delightful baby that 
ever was born?” she asked again. 

“Of course,” said Georgia, smiling. ‘Iam almost as proud of him 
as Dr. Tighe is, and that’s saying a good deal.” 

« And he’s so good,” resumed Mabel, referring to the baby, not to 
the doctor. ‘“ He has scarcely cried a bit, and that is such a comfort 
under the circumstances. It would have been so discreditable if the 
Luck of Alibad had cried whenever a shot was fired ; but he’s a regular 
little hero.” 

“Well, he has no lack of nurses, if that’s good for the temper,” said 
Georgia. “Oh, how I wish his father could see him!” she sighed 
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suddenly, as the baby moved in her arms, and looked straight before 
it with solemn grey eyes. 

“Perhaps he can,” suggested Mabel softly. 

“Why, Mab! what do you mean?” cried Georgia, her face flushing. 

“TI only meant that some people think they are allowed to know 
what is happening on earth,” explained Mabel, with some hesitation. 
Georgia laid her head upon the pillow again with a little moan of 
disappointment. 

“ You will talk as if Dick was dead!” she said. “I thought you 
had heard something—that he was here, perhaps.” 

“Oh, Georgie!” cried Mabel, in strong remonstrance. Then, 
remembering that exciting topics ought to be avoided, she changed 


the subject. “What do you mean to call the boy? Have you 
decided ? ” 
“St. George Keeling,” was the unhesitating reply. ‘ Dick has 


always said that if he had a son he would name him after my father.” 

“Then you won’t call him after Dick? Oh, Georgie!” 

Georgia smiled triumphantly. ‘Oh, yes, I shall insist upon that. 
If Dick chooses two names, I’m sure I have a right to choose one. 
Richard St. George Keeling North—it’s rather long, isn’t it? but Dick 
won’t mind.” 

“Then I suppose,” said Mabel, feeling her way timorously, “ that 
you are not thinking of having him christened just yet? Mr. Hardy 
was asking me whether you would like it to be soon, as things are so 
uncertain.” 

“ Before his father comes back? Certainly not,” said Georgia, with 
so much decision that Mabel dared make no further protest. She 
attacked Dr. Tighe upon the subject, however, when she saw him next. 

“You thought that poor Georgia’s delusion would pass away when 
the baby was born, but she is as fully convinced as ever that Dick is 
alive,” she said, with something of triumph. 

“T know,” acquiesced the doctor, “and I am disappointed. But 
the delusion is bound to disappear in course of time—when she sees 
his grave, if not before. And I’d have you remember, Miss North, 
that she’s likely only hoping against hope now. Her reason may be 
assuring her that he’s dead, while her heart fights against the notion. 
To try to combat this hope of hers would only make her stick to it all 
the more. Let it alone, and it will fade away naturally.” 

Much against her will, Mabel promised to obey. It seemed to her 
that it was both wrong and cruel to allow such a state of uncertainty 
to continue, but as the days passed on without any further allusion to 
Dick’s being alive, she began to be satisfied that the delusion was 
fading from Georgia’s mind. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
AN ATTEMPT AT DESERTION 


Fetes their disappointment with regard to the guns, the enemy 
made no further effort to take the fort by storm. They seemed 
quite content to substitute a blockade for a siege, but this circum- 
stance did not tend to raise the spirits of the garrison, since it showed 
that there was as yet no sign of any movement for their relief. 
Sniping was practised indefatigably on both sides when opportunity 
offered, and a stranger standing on the cleared ground between the 
fort and General Keeling’s house might have imagined the one and 
the other alike deserted, so discreet had the occupants become in 
taking advantage of cover, save when a puff of smoke and the crack of 
a rifle on the right met with an immediate response in kind from the 
left. ‘The enemy were not now occupying the opposite bank of the 
canal in force, but it was a favourite station for their boldest sharp- 
shooters, who took up their posts under cover of darkness, and, from 
the shelter of rough sangars or dikes of earth, fired at the water-carriers 
as they clambered up and down to the water-gate with their skins and 
earthen pots. The great fall in the level of the water gave much 
encouragement to this form of attack, and it was found necessary to 
erect a screen of tent-cloth supported on poles to protect the steps cut 
in the wall below the gate. On the rampart above, two or three good 
marksmen were always posted, watching for the moment at which the 
sniper was forced to betray his presence for an instant, and the post 
was much coveted. Anything that promised a little excitement was 
eagerly welcomed, for the closeness of their quarters and the lack of 
exercise were telling upon the health and spirits of the garrison. The 
wounded did not recover as they should have done, and the mortality 
among the native refugees was very heavy. Moreover, the stock 
of provisions accumulated under difficulties by Colonel Graham and 
Dick was diminishing with alarming speed. Rations were served out 
to all with the strictest accuracy, and Mabel and Flora, observing a 
daily diminution in the numbers of the horses stabled in the outer 
court, refrained heroically from any remark on the shape of the joints 
set before them. The two girls were quite accustomed to a state of 
siege by this time, had ceased to start at the whirr and ping of a 
bullet, and took cover as naturally as the oldest trooper in the regiment 
when they left the shelter of their rooms. As Mabel said one day to 
Colonel Graham, the strangest thing about their position was the 
remembrance that they had ever known a time when the siege was not 


going on. 
“ And that you will know a time when it is over, I hope?” he 
responded. “TI only wish I saw any chance of our being relieved, or 
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even of cutting our way through, but the next move lies undoubtedly 
with the enemy.” 

This move, when it came, was an unexpected one. In the course 
of a dark night, a scuffle close under the eastern wall became audible 
to the sentries, who fired immediately in the direction of the sound, 
to hear in return a scream which was unmistakably a woman’s. The 
garrison stood to their arms, but no attack was made, and no explana- 
tion of the mysterious occurrence offered itself. In the morning, 
however, a white flag appeared in the street next to General Keeling’s 
house, and when Colonel Graham replied to it from one of the gate- 
way turrets, two unarmed men made their appearance, dragging 
forward with them a native woman, her clothes and veil torn and 
blood-stained. Having escorted her into the middle of the cleared 
space, they left her there, and ran back to shelter, while she sank on 
her knees and raised one hand in an entreaty for mercy. Despite her 
agony of fear, however, she kept her veil wrapped closely round her. 

“ Evidently a pardah woman,” said Colonel Graham to Mr. Burgrave, 
“but what she is doing here I can’t make out.” 

He shouted some words of encouragement, and the woman came a 
little nearer, and made signs expressive of a desire to be admitted into 
the fort. 

‘“No, no, can’t have that,” cried the Colonel. ‘“ You must say 
what you have to say where you are.” 

“Nay, sahib,” came in a quavering voice. “I am not used to 
speak before so many men. Thy servant waits upon the Hasrat Ali 
Begum, and is sent with a message to the doctor lady.” 

“Tell me your message, by all means, and I will give it her.” 

*“* Nay, sahib, suffer thy servant to see her, for I have gone through 
great perils to bring the message. Last night I crept close up to the 
walls, hoping to speak with some who might let me in, but the 
servants of my mistress’s son tracked and seized me, and thy soldiers 
shot at me from the wall,” and she thrust forth a roughly bandaged 
foot. ‘ And this morning Syad Bahram Khan said that since I came 
to bear my mistress’s message, I should now bear his, and tell thee, 
sahib, what terms he offers thee.” 

“ And what may they be?” 

“He says, sahib: ‘The siege has now lasted many days, and my 
followers are fast becoming discontented and stealing away from me. 
I have learnt to honour the valour of the sahibs, and but for the 
rancour of my uncle, the Amir Sahib, I would have made terins with 
them long before. He has sworn to have the life of every white man 
in the fort, and it is only because he is now at Nalapur that I can 
offer them safety. The fort I must have, to save my face in the sight 
of my followers, but if it is surrendered to me to-day, before my uncle 
returns in his cruelty and bloodthirstiness, I will send all the sahibs 
and the women and children away to Rahmat-Ullah, and by night 
they shall be so far off that there is no pursuing them. The troopers 
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also shall go where they will, but I cannot promise them safe-conduct, 
for I have not beasts to mount them all, and they might chance to be 
overtaken. These terms I offer out of my admiration for the sahibs, 
and my hatred for the cruelty of my uncle.’ ” 

“And does the Hasrat Ali Begum advise us to accept them?” 
asked Colonel Graham drily. 

“She knows nothing of them, sahib. I have but spoken as I was 
commanded.” 

“Well, I don’t think we need deliberate long about this,” said the 
Colonel to Mr. Burgrave. ‘It’s clear that Bahram Khan is trying to 
hedge, and throw the blame of all that has happened upon his uncle. 
From that I should judge that the relieving force is in motion at last. 
When the inevitable attack was made upon us as soon as we were 
outside the fort, the Amir would get the credit of the massacre, and 
Bahram Khan would pose as the innocent and peaceable dupe of his 
uncle’s treachery. He might even contrive to wipe out the Amir in 
his honest wrath, and appear red-handed at Rahmat-Ullah as our 
avenger—and also as the natural heir to the throne of Nalapur.” 

“You don’t leave him many shreds of character,” said the Com- 
missioner stiffly. 

*‘T forgot he was a friend of yours. No, but seriously, you wouldn’t 
dream of trusting him? Of course not. The terms are refused, O 
servant of the Begum Sahib. Now what of thy message to the doctor 
lady ?” 

‘Tt is for her ear alone, sahib.” 

‘“‘ She is ill, and cannot come to the wall.” 

“Suffer me to see her, sahib, only fora moment. My mistress bade 
me inquire of her health, for she has heard rumours that grieve her 
heart.” 

“JT am sorry it’s impossible to admit you. Mrs. North is doing 
well; you must be satisfied with that.” 

“Nay, but let me see her, sahib. I dare not go back with my 
mistress’s commands undone.” 

“It is impossible. Have you any further message ?” 

“T must see her. It is urgent, most necessary. Sahib, suffer me 
to come in.” 

“Impossible. Get back to your own side as quickly as you can.” 

‘‘ What could she have had to say?” said Mr. Burgrave curiously, 
as they left the turret. 

“Can’t tell. Some native remedy or charm to give her, perhaps— 
which might have been poison. We have no proof that the woman 
comes from the Begum. She may be merely a spy of Bahram Khan’s.” 

The news of the importunity of the woman, and her mysterious 
mission, spread quickly through the fort, but the occupants of the inner 
courtyard had little time to think of it, for Georgia’s condition seemed 
to have taken a sudden turn for the worse. After a troubled night, 
she awoke in an agitated, excited state, unable to bear the slightest 
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noise in the room. She lay listening anxiously, asking the rest at 
intervals if they heard nothing, and they tried in vain to find out what 
it was that she expected them to hear. They left her alone at last, 
since their presence seemed only to increase the strain upon her nerves, 
and Mabel remained in the outer room with the door ajar. Peeping 
into the inner room after a time, she saw to her delight that her 
sister-in-law had dropped asleep, but very soon a cry summoned her. 
Georgia was sitting up in bed with flushed cheeks. 

“ He is here, then,” she said. “I knew I heard his voice. Bring 
him in, Mab. How can you keep him outside, when you know he is 
longing to see me?” 

“There’s no one outside. What do you mean, Georgie?” asked 
Mabel, astonished. 

“Why, Dick, of course. I have heard him calling me all day, 
though it sounded so far off, but now it’s quite close—in my ear, 
almost. There, don’t you hear?” 

Mabel strained her ears, but in vain. ‘There’s nothing, really,” she 
said. 

“Oh, you must hear! Go and see, Mab. Don’t keep him waiting. 
I know he wants me. Why doesn’t some one tell him where I am?” 

To satisfy her, Mabel went out into the verandah and searched 
about, naturally without result. She could scarcely bring herself to 
return and assure Georgia that the voice was purely a hallucination, 
but it was a relief to find that she did not seem seriously disappointed. 
A new idea had come into her mind. 

“What was Dr. Tighe or some one saying about the Eye-of-the- 
Begum—that she wanted to see me? She was bringing me a message 
from him.” 

“Qh, Georgie!” sighed Mabel, in hopeless protest. 

“He wants me. I must go tohim. Tell Rahah to get my things 
ready.” 

*« But you can’t move, you know. Besides, the enemy are all round 
outside.” 

“T tell you I must go to him. I wish you wouldn’t put absurd 
obstacles in the way, Mab. He wants me. He is calling me. Of 
course I shall go.” 

“Yes, you shall,” said poor harassed Mabel, “only lie quiet just 
now. You can’t possibly go to-night, you know. ‘Try to sleep a 
little.” 

She succeeded in inducing her to lie down, but whenever she crept 
in to look at her, Georgia was staring into the darkness with wide- 
open, brilliant eyes. Not even the baby could divert her thoughts 
from the conviction that had taken possession of her mind, and Mabel 
decided to sleep in the outer room, in case her help should be needed 
during the night. All passed quietly, however, although she had a 
dream that Rahah came and looked at her very earnestly, even 
entreatingly, but said nothing. In the morning, after glancing at 
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Georgia, and finding her apparently asleep, she went to her own room 
to dress. She was just putting the finishing touches to her hair when 
she saw Rahah come out with a large bundle in one hand and a box 
in the other, and after looking anxiously round, turn away as if dis- 
appointed, and go down the passage. 

“That looked like Georgie’s travelling medicine-chest. What can 
she be doing with it?” said Mabel to herself. “And a bundle of 
clothes—Oh, what———” 

A terrible thought had seized her, and she ran along the darkened 
verandah. The outer room was in a state of wild confusion, as if 
Rahah had been making a selection from among her mistress’s posses- 
sions, and in the inner room Georgia was sitting on the side of the 
bed, trying to dress. 

“Georgie! what are you doing?” gasped Mabel. 

“T am going to Dick. He wants me,” answered Georgia, looking 
at her with unseeing eyes. 

“But you can’t move. You're not fit for it. Georgie, do be 
sensible.” 

“T don’t know what you mean. I’m perfectly well, only so 
ridiculously weak. But Dick is calling me, and I am going to him.” 

Mabel gazed at her in despair, then seized the baby, which was 
wrapped up in a shawl ready for travelling. ‘ You won’t go without 
him, I suppose, and I'll take good care that you don’t go with him,” 
she said, while Georgia looked at her without a trace of comprehension 
in her gaze. ‘Just sit there until I come back.” 

She ran down the passage with the baby in her arms, and glanced 
at the archway in the wall which led to the water-gate. The gate was 
open, and Ismail Bakhsh was industriously inflating one of the skins 
which had been used to support the raft. Rahah was standing near 
him with her parcels, looking helplessly round, apparently for some one 
to whom to appeal. 

“They have waited until Ismail Bakhsh is on guard, and the sentries 
on the wall are to look the other way while he ferries them over in 
turn,” said Mabel to herself. “Why, it would kill Georgie! Well, 
they won’t start while I have the boy. Oh,” she cried, coming 
suddenly upon a European, “please tell somebody to go and arrest 
Ismail Bakhsh. He has got the water-gate open, and he is going to 
desert.” 

Long before she had reached the end of her sentence she recognised 
that it was Mr. Burgrave to whom she was speaking. They had 
scarcely met since the dreadful night of anxiety when she had given 
him back his ring, and she noticed with a shock how gray and shrunken 
he looked. It was the hardships of the siege, she tried to assure 
herself, that had made him old before his time. 

**T will certainly give your message to the officer on guard,” he 
answered politely. ‘ We can’t allow this sort of thing to begin.” 

He went on his way with a bow, and she stood looking after him. 
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Hearing a click, she glanced up hastily. The sentry on the rampart 
above her was kneeling down and taking celiberate aim with his carbine 
at the unconscious Commissioner. She knew the man; he was Ismail 
Bakhsh’s son Ibrahim, and she saw that the moment Mr. Burgrave 
quitted the shelter of the wall in crossing the courtyard he would be 
at his mercy. But in her arms was a talisman, and she ran forward 
and joined the Commissioner, who looked round at her in astonishment. 

**Qh, do take him in your arms for a moment! ” she cried, stammer- 
ing in her eagerness. ‘You have never held him, and his mother 
will be so pleased.” 

Taken completely by surprise, Mr. Burgrave allowed the baby to be 
deposited in his arms, and actually carried it across the court, while 
Mabel, at his side, was shaking with apprehension. She knew that 
he was safe while he held that precious bundle, but she was by no 
means sure that Ibrahim would not resent her interference with his 
plans to the extent of shooting her instead. This physical terror kept 
her from feeling the awkwardness of the situation, and she did not 
even realise it until Mr. Burgrave paused at the archway leading into 
the outer court, and looked into her face as he gave her back the baby. 

*“ You will laugh at me for saying that I had a little hope left until 
to-day,” he said. ‘Now I see how foolish I was. In spite of the 
siege and all your troubles, you look now as you did when I first knew 
you, and it is simply because you are free from me. Don’t be afraid ; 
I shall not persecute you. All I care for is to see you happy in your 
own way.” 

There was little inclination to laugh in Mabel’s mind as she returned 
slowly to Georgia’s room. She had hardly reached it before Rahah 
came flying along the passage to tell her mistress that Woodworth 
Sahib and ten men had come and taken Ismail Bakhsh prisoner, and 
there was therefore no hope of escaping to-day. Georgia scarcely 
seemed to hear her. She was still sitting where Mabel had left her, 
sobbing feebly and too weak to move, and they were able to get her 
into bed again before Dr. Tighe came bustling in. 

““Now, now, what’s this I hear?” he said severely. “Will you 
think, Mrs. North, that we’ve always regarded you as a sensible 
woman, and that the Major was proud of your judgment? You 
wouldn’t be in earnest just now?” 

“Oh, let me go!” implored Georgia. ‘I can’t hear what you say, 
doctor. Dick’s voice comes in between. He wants me so much. 
Oh, Dick, I would come, but they won’t let me.” 

“ This won’t do,” said Dr. Tighe. ‘ Now, Mrs. North, assuming that 
the Major is delirious, and crying out for you ”—(“ Must humour her, 
poor thing!” he muttered behind his hand to Mabel)—“ would it be 
any pleasure to him to know that you had killed yourself and the 
child in trying to get to him? You know it wouldn’t. ’Twould be a 
bitter grief to him all his days. And for that reason you'll take this, 
and lie down quietly, and try to get some sleep.” 
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“It won’t drown his voice,” said Georgia, accepting the medicine, 
but looking up with such misery in her eyes that it almost broke down 
the doctor’s self-control. ‘I should hear that if 1 were dead.” 

‘“«Qh, doctor,” murmured Mabel, drawing him into the outer room, 
“if she should be right after all! What can we do?” 

He looked at her in astonishment. ‘“ My dear Miss North, you 
mustn’t let yourself be led away by that poor soul’s ravings. After 
such a happy married life as hers, it would be strange indeed if she 
could give her husband up for lost without a struggle. But what 
possible hope is there of his being alive? If he was a prisoner, don’t 
you think Bahram Khan would have made use of him long ago to 
torment us? Don’t make it worse for her by encouraging her to 
hope.” 

“No, no, of course not,” said Mabel impatiently. ‘ But all the 
same,” she muttered to herself as he left her, “something ought to be 
done, and I know the man to do it.” 

Half-an-hour later, she went out into the verandah to meet Fitz 
Anstruther, who had come as usual to inquire after Georgia and the 
baby, and beckoned him to a secluded corner, where two packing- 
cases served as seats. 

“‘Do you know,” she said eagerly, without giving him time to speak, 
“T am beginning to believe that Dick is really alive. Georgia is 
absolutely convinced that he isn’t dead, and I can’t think she is 
altogether mistaken. Is there no way of finding out ?” 

“ You don’t mean by making inquiries, surely? The Amir certainly 
believes he is dead, and Bahram Khan chooses us to think that he 
does the same, so we should get no good out of them.” 

“Yes, I quite see that, but what I have been thinking is that some 
one to whom he had been kind may have hidden him away—in a 
house in the mountains, or one of the tents of the wandering tribes— 
and he may be lying there ill all this time.” 

“T only wish he might, but in that case I’m afraid it would simply 
be his death-warrant if we found out where he was. Bahram Khan 
would still be between us and him, you see.” 

“Yes, but there’s another thing. Suppose he is in Bahram Khan’s 
hands, after all, but too badly wounded to be moved? Bahram Khan 
would know that he could not make use of him without showing him, 
and that he would be no good to him dead. So what if he is keeping 
him prisoner just with that in view—to produce him when he gets 
better, and offer to give him up if we surrender the fort? Yes, the 
more I think it over, the more certain I feel that it must be that.” 

*« And what then?” asked Fitz, as she paused eagerly. 

“Why, then, don’t you see, if we once knew that he was a prisoner 
and where he was kept, a force could go out and rescue him, as they 
did the guns. There isn’t a man that would not volunteer, and then 
he would be saved.” 

“But how are we to discover whether he is a prisoner ?” 
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“Oh, surely you must see! Don’t pretend to be so slow. Some 
one must go and find out—dress up as a native, and get into the 
enemy’s camp.” 

He laughed. ‘Curiously enough, the Colonel was talking of some- 
thing of the kind this very morning. He wants to know whether there’s 
any rumour among the enemy that a relieving force is on its way.” 

«“ And who is to go?” 

“Who? Oh, I think that old daffadar of Haycraft’s, Sultan Jan, 
was the man pitched upon at last. He is the foxiest old beggar alive, 
and less known about here than most of our fellows.” 

“ Only Sultan Jan?” in deep disappointment. ‘“ But you are dark 
—you know the language so well—you are such a good scout—you 
are going ?” 

“T, Miss North? Why in the world > 

“To find Dick, because you and he are such friends—because I 
ask you.” 

“T am very much honoured, but surely the Commissioner is the 
natural person———” 

“The Commissioner would be too lame to go,” cried Mabel in 
confusion, “and even if he wasn’t, I couldn’t ask him.”  Fitz’s 
astonished face reminded, her that her words must sound strangely in 
his ears. ‘ Perhaps I ought to explain,” she stammered. ‘ I—I am 
not engaged to Mr. Burgrave now.” 

“ Oh, indeed ?” said Fitz slowly, readjusting his ideas 1s he spoke. 
Only the night before he had heard Haycraft say to Flora that the 
Commissioner and Miss North must have quarrelled, for they had not 
spoken for days, and she was not wearing his ring. Certain hopes of 
Fitz’s own had sprung up anew at that moment, only to be dashed to 
earth again by Flora’s confident assurance that the estrangement could 
only be a temporary one. She was certain that the engagement was 
not broken off, or Mabel would have told her. Now, however, it 
appeared that Flora had been mistaken. 

Fitz drew a deep breath. “ You want me to go in disguise and 
make inquiries about your brother, because you ask me? Not very 
long ago we were discussing a certain subject, and I agreed not to 
mention it again without your permission. If I go, do you give me 
that permission ?” 

Mabel recoiled from him, aghast. “You are trying to drive a 
bargain with me for Dick’s life?” she cried in horror. “I should 
never have believed it of you.” 

“Oh, I am only looking at the matter in a business light. If I do 
your work, I should like to be sure of my wages.” 

“How can you talk in such a horrid mercenary way? It’s mean, 
ungentlemanly, of you to try to entrap me like this! I could not 
have imagined-——” 

“Please let us be businesslike. Only, believe me, I had no idea of 
setting a trap.” 
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“Do you mean to say that if I refuse to let you speak to me again, 
you won’t go?” 

‘“‘ That is not the question, allow me to remark. I ask you whether, 
if I go, I may enter upon the forbidden subject when I come back ?” 

‘‘T believe you are going whether I say Yes or No.” She looked at 
him sharply, but he did not change countenance in the slightest degree. 
‘Why should you take it into your head to spoil a thing that ought 
to be so splendid, by tacking on an odious condition to it?” 

“T am afraid you won’t find it easy to move me either by hard 
words or soft ones. Is it a bargain?” 

“If you mean that I am to promise to marry you if you go—” cried 
Mabel, her eyes blazing. 

“T mean nothing of the kind. That is not in the bond. If I have 
such a curious fancy for being rejected by you that I am willing to 
accept another refusal as the price of my services on this occasion, 
don’t you think you are getting off rather cheaply on the whole?” 

Mabel laughed shamefacedly. ‘I believe you have only been trying 
to tease me all along,” she said. ‘‘ Very well; it is a bargain, then.” 


“ There’s something rather mysterious about this attempt to desert 
on the part of Mrs. North’s servant,” said Colonel Graham to the 
Commissioner. ‘ The men seem to feel strongly on the subject, but I 
can’t get any of them to speak out. I am not sure that it’s a case for 
a court-martial, and if you would join me in an informal inquiry into 
the affair, it might prevent bad feeling.” 

“ With pleasure. But I don’t quite see where the civil power comes 
in, in a matter of this kind. Is it that the man’s status is really that 
of a civilian ?” 

“ He is a volunteer, of course ”—Colonel Graham ignored the veiled 
reference to what Mr. Burgrave still considered his usurpation of 
authority—*“ but as an old soldier, he quite acknowledges that he is 
amenable to military discipline. What I can’t make out is the notion 
which seems to prevail that you have something to do with the matter, 
and that’s why I should like your assistance in inquiring into it.” 

“You don’t imagine that I incite your volunteers to desert, I hope?” 
said the Commissioner drily, taking his seat beside Colonel Graham, as 
they awaited the arrival of the prisoner. 

“If I could think so, the mystery would be at an end. As it is—” 
the Colonel broke off suddenly, on the entrance of the prisoner with 
his guards. He signed to the two sowars to retire out of earshot, and 
addressed their charge. “I have sent for you because I hope things 
are less black against you than they look, Ismail Bakhsh. That a man 
with your record should be detected in the act of going over to the 
enemy seems preposterous, and I hope you may be able to show that 
your idea was to obtain information of some kind. In that case your 
conduct might be passed over for once, as imprudent but not disgrace- 
ful.” 
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“‘T have nothing to say, sahib. I was acting under orders.” 

“Orders from the enemy? Don’t trifle with me, Ismail Bakhsh. 
Am I to give Mrs. North the pain of knowing that her father’s orderly 
has been shot as a traitor ?” 

The old man drew himself up. “Since I shall no longer be here to 
protect the Memsahib and her son, I will tell thee the truth, sahib, 
that thou mayest watch over them in my stead. My orders were from 
the Memsanib herself.” 

“Mrs. North told you to desert ?” cried the Colonel incredulously. 

“The Memsahib bade me be ready to convey her and her son and 
her waiting-woman out of the fort at such an hour, and I obeyed her.” 

“Qh, come, this is too much! Why should Mrs. North wish to 
leave the fort ?” 

Ismail Bakhsh cast a fierce glance at Mr. Burgrave, who had taken 
no part in the examination. “I can guess the reason, sahib, but it is 
not wise to accuse the great ones of the earth to their faces.” 

“Now what did I tell you?” asked Colonel Graham of the Com- 
missioner. ‘I said you were mixed up in it somehow. You would 
like to have the matter cleared up, of course?” 

“ By all means,” said Mr. Burgrave indifferently. The proceedings 
bored him, and he did not see why both the Colonel and Ismail 
Bakhsh should persist in connecting his name with them. 

“‘ Speak, and fear not,” said the Colonel. 

“Thus, then, it is, sahib. When the Kumpsioner Sahib came to 
the frontier he found the name of Sinjaj Kilin in all men’s mouths, 
and he hated it, and sought to throw dirt upon it, even as an upstart 
king destroys the monuments of those that were before him. But 
there were yet living in the land Sinjaj Kilin’s daughter and her 
husband, Nath Sahib, to keep his name in remembrance, and therefore 
the Kumpsioner Sahib hated them also. His eye was evil against Nath 
Sahib, insomuch that he blackened his face in the presence of the 
tribes and of the Amir of Nalapur. Then, because that was not 
sufficient, he suborned Bahram Khan to murder him”—the Com- 
missioner, looking bored no longer, tried to interpose a protest, but 
Ismail Bakhsh disregarded it without scruple—‘“ and he thought all 
his enemies were removed, since there was only a woman left of the 
whole house of Sinjaj Kilin. But when the Memsahib’s son was born, 
the Kumpsioner Sahib, remembering the evil deed he had done, feared 
lest the boy should grow up to avenge his father. I myself beheld the 
wrath and fear with which he heard of the child’s birth, and I have 
watched every night in the Memsahib’s verandah with my weapons, so 
that no harm should come to the Baba Sahib. And seeing that the 
Kumpsioner Sahib could not even dissemble his enmity so far as to 
come and take the child in his arms like the other sahibs, and send 
messages of good luck to the mother by the Miss Sahibs, I thought at 
least that he would fight with steel and not with drugs. But the 
Memsahib knew him better than I, and when this morning I received 
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her order to help her to escape with the child, I knew that she thought 
it safer to take refuge with the Amir Sahib than to remain in this place. 
And now they will kill me ; but the charge of Sinjaj Kilin’s son is thine, 
sahib,” addressing the Colonel, “ now that the truth is known to thee. 
For what says the proverb? When the base-born mounts the throne, 
it is ill to be a king’s son. Guard well the Baba Sahib, for the sake of 
Nath Sahib, thy friend. And as for the Kumpsioner Sahib, let him 
know that the men of the regiment have sworn by every oath they hold 
sacred that he shall not escape. Once he has succeeded in slaying the 
Baba Sahib, no land shall be distant enough to afford him a refuge. 
Each man will hand down to his children the duty of slaying him, and 
his sons and brothers and nephews, and all his house, even as he has 
set himself to destroy the house of Sinjaj Kilin.” 

“Good heavens!” said the Commissioner, passing his hand feebly 
over his damp brow, “do they actually suspect me of plotting to 
murder a woman and child—and of putting poor North out of the way?” 

“Suspect is not the word,” replied Colonel Graham, rather cruelly ; 
“‘ they are absolutely convinced of it.” 

“This is one of the things that have to be lived down, I suppose. 
Well, the offence of our friend here seems to be a matter relating to 
me personally. Will you kindly release him as a favour to me? I 
think also it might be as well to let him do perpetual sentry-go in the 
verandah he seems to affect so much—take up his quarters there, in 
fact, and protect the baby from my machinations. And tell him that 
he is welcome to use his weapons on me if he catches me there under 
suspicious circumstances.” 

«Are you inviting him to murder you ?” demanded the Colonel. 

“ He doesn’t seem to need much invitation. But no amount of 
protestations wi:l disabuse him of his theory, and it would be a pity to 
deprive Mrs. North of such a faithful servant. If you point out that 
last fact to him, it may give me a few years longer to live.” 

It was with ever-deepening surprise and bewilderment that Ismail 
Bakhsh heard his sentence, which was delivered with considerable 
pungency by Colonel Graham. Imprisonment or hard labour would 
have seemed natural enough, death he had confidently expected ; but 
what did this release mean? The Colonel’s indignant vindication of 
Mr. Burgrave affected him not a whit, but that the man he had accused 
betrayed neither guilt nor fear cost him some searchings of heart. 


(To be continued.) 
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ARE AMICE,—Dombaas seemed wonderfully restful and re- 
{ freshing after the intense heat of the day. The sun had gone 

down in a blaze of glory, and all the glorious colours of the 
afterglow filled the sky. These gradually faded, and a deep twilight, 
yet far removed from darkness, fell upon nature—that mysterious 
gloaming which never fails to be weird and suggestive. 

Five or six houses of different size formed the settlement, and, built 
of the usual wood, were light, airy and cheerful. When we arrived 
few people were about, but a goodly number were staying there, 
although the season was advancing. 

The waiting-woman who attended upon us seemed to have a good 
deal of authority, and to do much as she pleased; we presently dis- 
covered that her name was Elspeth. The best rooms in that par- 
ticular house were empty, their only drawback a third room which 
opened on to them in too close quarters to be pleasant. These she 
immediately appropriated in our favour. Elspeth spoke excellent 
English, and was singularly bright and intelligent. At once she took 
us under her especial wing, and we found ourselves in clover, ‘This 
was no doubt due to psychological influences on the part of L., 
some occult science closely connected with his gift of second-sight. 

Then she was a woman of experience, bordering on middle-age, with 
piercing but kindly dark eyes, and a fixed colour in her face. 

“No one shall occupy that third room, I promise you,” she said ; 
and forthwith, to prove equal to her word, locked the outer door of 
the small chamber and pocketed the key. 

‘There it remains,” with a comfortable little pat of power. ‘ The 
master himself should not draw it forth. The master? I am not 
afraid of him, and he never yet had his own way when I wanted mine. 
I have been here thirty years,” she added, “and from the very beginning 
did as I pleased. The place was small enough then, with only one 
house, which was the farm ; and few people came, and no one ever stayed 
more than a night—unless they arrived in winter and were snowed 
up. That sometimes happened. Ay, and occasionally people got lost 
in the snow and perished, just as one reads of their doing in Switzer- 
land. We had no dogs here to go off in search, as they have in that 
great Monastery of St. Bernard. The master was there himself last 
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year, and told me about it all. He also told me there was a dead- 
house on the snow, where you can look through the window and see 
the dead-and-gone monks and others standing up in their winding- 
sheets. Ugh!” with a shudder, “I could hardly believe him, It is 
sad enough to see the graves in the churchyard, and feel that we must 
all lie there one day ; but to leave the poor creatures unburied, their 
bones not resting in consecrated ground, even though the mortuary 
itself may have been blessed—surely at night their ghosts all walk ? 
Have the Herren been there ?” 

Yes, I had, but L. had not. 

“That would be a formidable figure for a ghost to wage war with,” 
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said the woman, measuring L.’s six-feet-two with her piercing eyes. 
“Tt might even be equal to a whole army of ghosts. Did you see any 
ghosts, sir?” turning to me and cross-questioning with quite the air 
of a Q.C. 

I had seen none, but heard strange midnight sounds proceeding 
from the next room, in which H. C. was apparently having mortal 
conflict with the unseen powers of darkness. 

“And he survived?” asked the woman, who seemed interested 
in ghosts. 

“ He came down the next morning to breakfast perfectly well, even 
with a very good appetite, though there was little enough to eat. As 
you know, in monasteries feasting is not the rule of life.” 





——~a>— 
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“ Poor things!” said the woman; “ how I should like to send those 
monks every now and then a barrel of multebaer and a pailful of 
cream. How they would enjoy it! But your friend, Herr, did he 
confess to his ghosts and conflicts ?” 

“ He would confess nothing,” I had to reply in strict truth. ‘ De- 
clared he had slept all through the night as calmly as an infant.” 

The woman shook her head. 

“Depend upon it he wouldn’t tell,” she said. ‘ His conscience 
was not clear. He was probably gay, your friend, like so many gentle- 
men who live in the great world. A sort of Faust, it may be, and it 
was Mephistopheles that he fought with in the night.” 
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‘** But Mephistopheles is not a ghost,” I objected. 

“It is all the same, sir. He comes from those parts, and probably 
has an army at his beck and call. A wicked army, of course. I 
believe it is only wicked ones who come back to earth. The good 
ghosts, once in paradise, would never want to revisit this unhappy 
world.” 

* Have you ghosts in Norway?” asked L. 

**T don’t think so,” replied the woman doubtfully. ‘One seldom 
hears of them. We have no old castles where awful tragedies were 
committed, and those are the places ghosts like to frequent. If 
they walk in Norway, they must keep themselves to the depths of the 
forests, and perhaps give the bears a bad turn every now and then. At 
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any rate, they don’t come to these high latitudes. I have been here 
thirty years and more, and never saw one; don’t wish to do so. If I 
met a ghost I should die of terror.” 

“They never do any harm,” laughed L., “ especially if you are polite, 
and offer to shake hands with them.” 

** Shake hands with a ghost? Oh, sir, that needs far more courage 
than I possess—and I am by no means a nervous woman. I re- 
member once, five-and-twenty years ago, being left here all alone; not 
another creature in the place. Snow was on the ground, intense cold 
in the air—I shall never forget that cold. It was about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and the sun was setting like a blood-red ball of fire. 
The house-door was open—not this house, which was not then built, 
but one close by. I was seated at work in a room which gave on to 
the passage—our living room. A fire of pine-wood blazed and 
crackled in the great chimney. My work was on the table. In 
one corner stood the master’s gun, with which he had shot many 
a bear in the forests. Nothing disturbed the stillness of the house. 
I was just about to get up to give myself a light, when suddenly I 
heard a sound that froze the marrow in my bones, and for a moment 
paralysed my limbs. It was the growl of a bear close at hand. 
Hunger had driven it to the farm, as hunger would occasionally drive 
them in those days. It is different now, and they are not so plentiful. 
The door was half open: it opened wider, and I saw with inexpress- 
ible horror two hungry eyes of fire glaring upon me.” 

“ Terrible!” cried L. “I wonder you didn’t faint there and then.” 

“ Terrible indeed, sir, but I am a woman of nerve and not given to 
fainting, and I was twenty-five years younger then than I am now. 
Yet I confess that the situation appalled me.” 

“ No wonder,” said L. sympathetically, 

“No wonder, as you say, sir. I still shudder when I think of it. 
Until that time I had been pale of complexion, rather delicate-looking. 
From that hour two bright patches of red fixed themselves on my 
cheeks, and there they have been ever since.” 

“T should have thought it had been the other way,” said L., “and 
that you would for ever after have turned ghastly white.” 

“Tt would seem more reasonable,” returned the woman, “ but it 
was as I describe. I suppose my whole nature underwent a sort of 
revolution ; the blood turned upside down, circulation was arrested. 
Only think of it! There I was, alone in the house, unprotected, 
unarmed, with a savage hungry bear glaring at me, and growling as 
though every moment he would spring upon and devour me. You 
know, sir, it is rare for bears to attack people; rarer still for them to 
enter a village and besiege a house. Nothing but extreme hunger will 
drive them to it. Wolves are more often seen ; they are more venture- 
some, and go about in packs, perhaps ten or twelve at a time. I 
ought to say they did so, for both wolves and bears are diminishing. 
But there was my bear glaring at me with devouring eyes.” 
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“ And what happened?” asked L. “For it is evident that you did 
not become his victim, since you are here to tell the tale.” 

“T can tell you, sir, that it was touch and go, and you were nearly 
being received this evening by some other person than I. There 
stood the bear looking at me, there I sat looking at it, paralysed with 
horror. If there had been twenty people in the house I could 
have uttered no sound of warning. What was to be done? I was at 
its mercy. What could a poor, weak woman do against a strong, 
hungry bear? Humanly speaking, what I believe saved me was the 
fire. I had thrown on some logs, and just as the bear looked in they 
were blazing and crackling, and the flames almost roared as they flew 
up the chimney. The bear was evidently frightened, hesitated to 
advance. Fire does frighten these savage creatures. But he would 
not have hesitated long. Hunger overcomes fear. Already I felt 
myself crushed in his great paws, my bones crunching between his teeth. 
Then, turning my head, my eyes caught sight of the master’s gun. I 
had forgotten it was there. That it should be there at all seemed 
providential. That very morning, before going out, the master had 
taken up his gun. But he hesitated, for his errand abroad was busi- 
ness, not shooting. ‘Perhaps I should not meet as much as a robin 
on the road, and might have the trouble of carrying the gun the whole 
day for nothing,’ he said. ‘I am half inclined to leave it behind me.’ 
‘ Especially,’ I laughed, ‘as the others are all away, and I shall be most 
of the time alone in the house. What should I do if robbers attacked 
me?’ ‘Not much fear of robbers,’ returned the master jokingly. 
‘But a bear might pay you a friendly visit. They must be pretty 
hungry after all these weeks of snow and ice.’ ” 

“Did all this really and truly happen?” asked L., struck by the 
coincidences. 

“As truly as that I stand here telling you, sir,” replied the 
woman earnestly. ‘Every word, every detail, is as fresh in my 
memory to-day as it was twenty-five years ago, and sometimes in my 
dreams I go through the whole scene again. Well, my words seemed 
to decide the master, and he went off without his gun. And now my 
eyes fell upon it in the corner, and I felt that if I could only reach it, 
I might yet be saved. It was not two yards from my hand. Slowly 
I forced my paralysed limbs into action and moved. As I did so, the 
bear advanced a step, as though he feared he was about to be cheated 
of his prey. And still the fire daunted him. That was my only 
hope. He gave another angry growl; and let me tell you, sir, that if 
you have never been in a room with a hungry bear and heard his 
growl, you have little idea of the sensation the sound would produce 
upon you. Cold water up and down the spine is a mere bagatelle to 
the paralysing horror that takes possession of you. I have never 
heard that sound since, but remember it as if it were yesterday. I 
hear it now.” 


“You are keeping us in suspense,” said L. ‘ Won’t you come to 
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the climax? I want to know if the bear ate you up or swallowed you 
whole, like Jonah and the whale, and disgorged you at the end of 
three days.” 

‘You make me laugh, sir,” returned Elspeth; “ but I assure you it 
was no laughing matter to me. It was the most awful moment of my 
life, and I only wonder my hair did not turn grey. Perhaps I was a 
little too young for that. Well, sir, I slowly got up from my chair, and 
moved, or rather crept, towards the gun. Slowly and stealthily the bear 
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moved as I moved, action for action. The logs spluttered and crackled 
and a greater blaze went up the chimney. The bear seemed to cower 
before the flames, moved a step backward ; I used the moment to seize 
the gun, and with its possession came back some of my nerve. I had 
occasionally fired one off, but need not say that I was very unfamiliar 
with the weapon. There was no time to be lost. The animal, en- 
raged with hunger, prepared for a spring, eyes glaring, teeth prominent. 
Oh, those teeth! I see them now. He seemed to me, indeed, all eyes 
and all teeth.” 
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«And you, I hope, were all nerve,” said L. ‘ You needed it.” 

“Tf ever I needed nerve in my life, sir, it was at that moment. 
And somehow it seemed to come to me. I knew that my life 
depended upon it, and raising the gun I took aim deliberately and 
coolly. My hand never shook, my eye never flinched, as I stared 
the bear in the face. It all took far less time than I take in tell- 
ing you. A moment’s aim and I fired. The charge went right 
through the creature’s brain, and he fell dead on the floor. Then my 
nerve gave way and I fell too, unconscious. I said just now that I 
am not given to fainting, but it was more than fainting. When the 
master returned, the first thing he saw was the dead bear, and the 
next thing was myself, lying there still unconscious. At the first 
moment he thought I was dead also, killed by the bear, and he 
said that he nearly fell senseless to the ground himself from sheer 
shock and horror. There would have been three of us then, and it 
reads almost like a comedy. But he did not faint; and when my 
senses came back to me, I felt little the worse for the terrible time 
I had gone through. But my red cheeks remained as witness to the 
tale, and as I grow older they seem to grow redder.” 

“ And the bear?” asked L. ‘What became of Mr. Bruin?” 

“The master was cruel enough to have him stuffed,” replied the 
woman, “and for years he stood in the hall, glaring at me out 
of his artificial eyes. I could never look at him without shud- 
dering. It was, I repeat, cruel of the master, but he said such a 
proof of my courage should not be done away with. However, after 
standing there for twenty years, and startling no end of people, he 
grew so moth-eaten and dilapidated that he had to be destroyed. 
I treated myself to a dish of multebaer-and-cream in honour of his 
funeral. That, sir, is my first and last great adventure in life, and 
the only time in my life that I ever saw a live bear.” 

**T don’t suppose you ever wish to see another,” laughed L. “One 
such bear in a lifetime is enough.” 

“ More than enough,” returned the woman. “If ever a dancing- 
bear comes round—we have had one twice in the last ten years—I 
take care to keep out of sight until it has danced itself off elsewhere. 
Now, sir, I must not keep you here with my gossip. You will takea 
walk, and presently supper will be ready. A very good supper, too. 
The master is open-handed—I will say that for him; and perhaps 
because of the bear-encounter he has made me pretty well mistress of 
the place: feeling possibly that I am equal to emergencies. Sir,” 
fixing her penetrating eyes earnestly upon L., “there is multebaer-and- 
cream for supper to-night. Make use of your opportunity ; don’t spare 
them ; soon they will be over. There is nothing on earth so delicious 
as multebaer-and-cream. It ought to be our national dish. In fact, 
I suppose it is so. What is your national dish, sir ?” 

“The roast-beef of Old England,” laughed L. 

Not to be named in the same day with multebaer-and-cream,” 
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returned the woman decisively. ‘That is gross, toarse food; but 
after all, I suppose it makes good muscle and healthy blood. Perhaps 
that is why you English are masters of the world. Well, sir, to-night 
go in for the multebaer. Fancy yourself for once a Norwegian. I 
assure you you might do worse than bea Norwegian. To my thinking, 
he is not last amongst the nations of the earth.” 

“ For some things I would place him first,” returned L. gallantly ; 
“and to-night I will eat to his success in multebaer-and-cream. 
Will there be many at supper?” 

“A good few,” said the woman. “And you will think some of 
them very funny. We get the most extraordinary people here you can 
imagine, as well—as well as very nice ones,” she added with a sly look 
and smile at L. “I always say that it is worth while serving here for 
nothing ; you would be well repaid by the amusement of studying 
human nature, Life is a perpetual comedy,” concluded this philoso- 
pher in petticoats. 

*« Before we take our walk, you might show us over the rest of the 
settlement,” said L. ‘I should like to see the different houses, and 
the room where the bear paid you a visit, if it still exists.” 

She was a very obliging woman, and at once offered to escort us. 
Though the houses were all built of wood, no two of them were alike. 
The largest and most important had only just been finished, and was 
quite extensive and up to date compared with most Norwegian houses. 

“This is the oldest of all,” said Elspeth, entering one with a wide 
hall and plenty of space. ‘ And here is the room I sat in when the 
bear had nearly brought me to an end. Here he fell dead, on this 
very spot, and there I stood on the other side of that table—the very 
same table. The gun stood in that corner, to the right of the fire- 
place. It might all have happened yesterday. Nothing is changed— 
except the times. We had no one in those days; sometimes not two 
people in a month, and they our own countrymen. Now Norway is 
the fashion, and people come in streams. That is the only change, 
but it is an enormous one. Ah, yes, there is another change. I am 
twenty-five years older; a middle-aged woman. In my youth I had 
dreams of falling in love, marriage, and settling in life—it all came to 
nothing. Nobody ever married me. Perhaps I am all the happier. 
It is something to have no cares and no worries, to be your own 
mistress, and come and go as you please. That, sirs, is the dining- 
room,” pointing to a house that stood at right angles with the rest 
of the settlement. 

Opposite to us were large barns and stables, and beyond them wide, 
solitary fields stretched far away, sloping downwards. With the ex- 
ception of the settlement crowning the summit, the whole region round 
about seemed desolate as a desert. 

“‘ We have owls there,” said the woman pointing to the barn; “ un- 
canny creatures, that only come out at night and fly through the air as 
if they were ghosts, so soundless are their wings. I sometimes think 
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they are ghosts ; for they look at you as if they possessed all the wisdom 
of this world with something of the next added to it. ‘ Poor silly 
mortals,’ their eyes keep saying, as they blink at us in the daylight. 
I declare, sir, they are lighting the lamps in the dining-room, and you 
have less than half-an-hour for your walk. The time has slipped away. 
Perhaps you will take it after supper. It will digest your multebaer- 
and-cream.” 

We turned up into the highroad to Trondhjem, whilst Elspeth went 
off to see that our rooms were in order. She was active, keen and 
capable, and walked with a light, springy step in spite of her middle- 
age, which some people with strong wills and earnest natures never 
lose, be they ever so old. Not quite her equal did we meet again 
in Norway. 

Our walk had to be limited. ‘It won’t do to lose the multebaer- 
and-cream, as we certainly should do if we arrived at the end of the 
feast,” said L. ‘“ Latter-day travellers have no moderation.” 

The road was very lonely. We met a few cows straying homewards 
alone, their bells jingling upon the night air. They seemed in charge 
of themselves, and looked very sober-minded, staring neither to right 
nor left as they slowly and ponderously moved onwards. 

‘“‘] hope they are cows and not bears in disguise,” laughed L. “We 
should find no loaded gun at hand to ward them off. A remark- 
able woman, that! One of the most original characters I ever met 
with, and it betrays itself as much in the glance of her eye and the 
tone of her voice, as in what she says and does. Let us follow this 
slow-moving herd and be in time for supper. How their deliberate- 
ness would exasperate our waiting-woman! ” 

But they were too slow even for L., and we had soon left them 
behind us. 

All this time we had seen none of the inhabitants or visitors of the 
place. Whether they were sleeping or out walking did not appear. 
Like the lions, however, they knew their feeding-time, and when we 
reached the dining-room were straggling up in twos and threes, we 
could not tell whence. 

Then a bell rang out upon the night air: a sharp, clear sound that 
seemed to vibrate down the slopes in waves of sound, and suddenly 
the room seemed full of people with an eager look of expectation upon 
their faces. It was a great compliment to many of the assembly to 
compare them to that noble creature the lion. They were, as the 
woman had said, a strange set. With the exception of ourselves, all 
were foreigners to-night, as it chanced, for English are often at Dombaas, 
and some spend there many weeks of the summer. 

The room was large and good, lighted by swinging lamps. Two 
long tables had quickly filled up, and amongst all the faces at our 
table not one proved interesting. 

“Tf they were English, I should say they were a Co-operative- 
Mutual-Improvement-Travelling Society,” remarked L. in an undertone. 
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“Do you remember the day we saw them all land at Boulogne— 
such a collection as we had never dreamed of out of the Zoo? And 
have you forgotten the fifteen carriages reserved for them, and how 
almost before they had taken their seats they fell to and ravenously 
devoured tons of sandwiches and oranges, and reviving ginger-beer and 
lemonade? Poor creatures! It was a rough sea, and I daresay they 
too had found out by painful experience that nature abhors a vacuum. 
Still the Zoo has its degrees: there is the lordly lion, and there is the 
loathsome jackal. Well,” looking round and summing up his remarks, 
“here we have a Mutual-Improvement Society, but of foreign type. 
Let us eat our multebaer with all the decent haste we can, and leave 
them to it.” 
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Young women waited upon us, handing round cups of tea and coffee, 
and opening wine and beer as they were ordered. They were dressed 
in picturesque costumes, and looked very pretty with their well-arranged 
hair and Norwegian jewellery ; far nicer and more attractive than those 
they served. 

“ Really,” said L. looking about him, “if one drew comparisons, 
one might call this the fairy tale of ‘ Beauties and the Beasts’; only in 
this case the Beast will never turn into Prince Charming. I could 
almost act Prince Charming myself under such inducement.” 

For just at this moment the prettiest of the young women handed 
him a cup of tea with an especial anxiety as to whether he took sugar 
—her voice soft and modulated. 
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“Have you so soon forgotten Miss Kantlow?” I asked re- 
proachfully. 

“Oh, but that was serious,” he said, in most sober tones. ‘“ Now, 
of course, I am only joking.” 

And more than ever I felt that a winter in Stockholm would seal 
L.’s fate. If one might judge by appearances, a very happy fate it 
would be. 

Dishes of meat were passed up and down and quickly disappeared. 
Some of the costumes were very fearful and wonderful, and immediately 
opposite to us were two Americans, evidently husband and wife, whom 
I have perhaps wrongfully included amongst the foreigners. Their 
remarks were original, and both the food and the people of Norway 
they placed very low down in the scale of creation. It was their first 
visit to this land of the North, and would be their last. They pre- 
ferred more luxurious countries, where they could travel by express, 
have ice-creams and candy at command, and understand what was being 
said around them. 

LL. was amused, but for once did not open fire. 

The multebaer-and-cream arrived in due course and in abundance, 
and it must be confessed that we both did full justice to that excellent 
national dish. 

“Tt really ¢s better than roast-beef,” laughed L. “Our house- 
keeper is quite right. I would make the exchange any day. Come, 
we have done our duty by the multebaer. It is like a piece of excep- 
tionally fine music at a concert: the moment it is over we must leave, 
that the effect may not be destroyed by any triviality that comes after. 
Are you ready? I have not the courage to go in for a third plateful 
and another pint of cream. Let us go.” 

He rose to the occasion as he spoke, and I, whose labours had long 
terminated, only too willingly followed. 

The dining-room itself was not unpicturesque in its semi-obscurity, 
for the hanging lamps were shaded, and threw their light only on the 
table and the faces of those seated there ; faces of various types and 
expressions, but all more or less intent upon the serious occupation 
of the moment. 

As we went out into the night a little stream of light gleamed through 
the latticed windows into the darkness, the absorbed lions were in 
full evidence, and the waiting women, more in shadow, moved about 
like phantoms. 

Passing our own door, Elspeth stood there gazing upon the clear 
night and brightening stars. A certain gloaming lingered in the sky. 

“ Are you star-gazing, Elspeth?” said L., pausing a moment. 
“ Do you read there your destiny ? Can you read mine? Tell me— 
it is momentous as the fate of a universe—am I destined to spend 
next winter in Stockholm? Oh, ask the stars and give me their 
answer.” 

«« Nay, sir, I am but a poor, simple woman, and cannot see into the 
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future,” returned Elspeth with a laugh. “ Many a time in the years 
gone by I have asked my fate of the stars, begged it in dreams. Would 
he come who should make me a blushing bride and a happy matron ? 
I suppose all young women have such questionings. Mine never came 
to anything. The stars would tell me nothing; my dreams never 
went beyond my daily work. So I cannot answer your question, sir. 
Is there a charming young lady living in Stockholm who makes the 
sunshine for you?” she asked, guessing very near the truth with a 
woman’s intuition. 

“‘ Consult the stars for a reply,” laughed L. 

“ Ah, I see,” returned Elspeth shrewdly. ‘I need not go so far as 
star-land for information. Well, sir, she is a lucky lady, whoever she 
may be. I can see that without being told. Such happiness was not 
for me, even in my humble way, and now that I have passed the age to 
care, 1 am glad I never married. Sirs, did you do full justice to the 
multebaer-and-cream? I went and told them not to spare either, and 
specially hand it to you several times.” 

“We did indeed,” laughed L. “It was almost all our supper, and 
never did it taste so good.” 

“All your supper, sir? That is as it should be. Never mingle 
coarse food with that which is fit for paradise. And now, sirs, you 
go for a walk in this fresh night air. You will take the highroad to 
Trondhjem—it is best, in spite of the gloomy forests on either side.” 

*‘T hope we shall not meet any bears,” said L. “I might not have 
your nerve at the critical moment, and certainly should not have your 
gun.” 

“ Bears don’t come in summer, sir,” laughed Elspeth. “Not but 
that I’ll warrant you’d somehow be equal to the occasion, gun or no 
gun. But even in winter it is many a long year since bears were seen 
very close to Dombaas. And as long as I live I hope they will keep 
in that frame of mind, A second encounter might end in favour of 
the bear as far as I am concerned, but I’m not yet tired of life, and 
when my hour comes, I have a feeling that I should like my bones to 
rest peacefully in a quiet churchyard. But, sirs, I am a terrible gossip, 
if any one will talk with me. I always was, all through life. My brain 
seems in a constant state of brimming over with ideas, and half the 
time I have no one to share them with, and many of them are so 
strange that I often wonder where they come from. Now, sirs, I will 
violently tear myself away.” 

Before the words were well uttered she had disappeared, 

‘** A strange woman,” said L., as we went onwards ; “ but evidently 
true as steel and good as gold. A woman who would go through 
fire and water for those she served, if given her due. It is refreshing 
to meet with any one like her. The sort of woman who is now as 
rare as the dodo, but was common enough in the days of our fathers 
and grandfathers.” 

And my thoughts flew back to the days of my own childhood, and to 
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a faithful Joachine who ruled, ready, as L. said, at any hour of the day 
or night, any season of the year, to go through fire and water for her 
beloved ones. A woman who slept with her loins girded and her lamp 
trimmed, lofty in mind, though humbly born, Only last year she sank 
to rest, not far short of a century old, in the far-away French village of 
which she was the oracle. ‘I shall never see them again,” she sighed, 
folding her hands upon her breast, brave in death as she had ever 
been in life; and with that last sigh her spirit passed out into the 
unknown. 

We went our way up the Trondhjem road, half tempted to keep 
onwards through the Dovrefjeld, that we might in time reach the 
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ancient capital and gaze upon the one ecclesiastical monument Norway 
has any right to be proud of. And even this is being ruined by 
unnecessary restoration. That fiend has been let loose at home and 
abroad, and is rampant in its mischievous endeavours. The Philistines 
in power will have it so. 

In this land of the North there is little enough to be done in the way 
of desecration ; and it happens that every now and then there comes 
over one a wave of longing for the Norman and Gothic outlines of our 
beautiful cathedrals where as yet the demon has not taken up his abode. 
Then one has to turn to the snow-crowned hills and fertile valleys, the 
matchless forests and roaring waterfalls ; and here, where the demon is 
powerless, one finds consolation. 
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We were walking in a north-easterly direction, and before many hours 
were over, the beautiful dawn would break in the sky, and in watching 
awakening nature we should find a rich reward for our vigil. This was 
all very well in theory, it does not do in practice. Time will not be 
cheated ; he has his revenge and wins in the end. 

So we felt there was no setting out for Trondhjem ; no unsettling of 
fixed plans. 

We were utterly alone and seemed to have the whole world to our- 
selves. Apparently the cattle had all found their way home—not 
across the sands 0’ Dee, where Mary was overtaken by the cruel, crawling 
tide—for we met no more of them. The road was deserted. Nothing 
broke the stillness but the echo of our footsteps and the sound of our 
voices. Nothing stirred in the forests, which stretched on either side, 
deep, gloomy, and impenetrable ; mysterious depths, that drew us 
towards them with a strange fascination. 

“T feel that I must plunge into them and investigate,” said L. 
“This utter silence and solitude almost makes one shiver and shout. 
[he woods seem laden with secrets—let us go and learn them. A 
thousand bears may be lurking in the depths—we will enter and do 
battle. Come!” 

He left the white highway as he spoke and, crossing the strip of green 
meadow that lay between, reached the outskirts of the trees, It 
needed almost a bold heart and a quick eye to penetrate into the depths 
that faced him. 

“ Now for an experiment,” he said, passing a yard or two into the 
pine woods. ‘I have an idea there are owls here—not a very original 
idea you will say. Let us try. Listen.” 

And he imitated the cry of the owl, as we had many a time done 
together in our own home woods, calling up answers and making the 
owls follow us in the dark night hours, until approaching the house 
and dazzled by the lights, they flew into the cover of the trees, where 
they would still answer to our call. Undoubtedly some people have 
more power to attract than others. 

L.’s cry went up into the night air, repeated at intervals. It rang 
out clear and velvety, the best imitation of an owl I had ever heard. 

In a few moments there came the answering call, as clear and 
distinct, and this was taken up by other owls roused out of their 
torpor. 

“The wood seems full of them,” said L. “ Doesn’t it remind you 
of those days, or rather nights, when the owls would follow our call for 
a whole mile through the Ghost wood? After all, I don’t think they 
are quite such wise birds as they look—they are too easily deceived.” 

But the wisest owl might have been deceived by such an imitation. 

As he spoke, an owl flew out immediately above us, and another 
quickly followed, and sailing noiselessly through the night air, re-entered 
their lawful domains some fifty yards away. 

“Oh for Elspeth’s gun!” cried L. “And yet.no! Who would 
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thirst for the lives of these uncanny but splendid creatures? Our only 
excuse would be a wish to mount them. _I confess to a weakness for 
owls. Whether they have it or not, they look as wise as Solon and 
brimful of character.” 

We penetrated a little farther into the depths, until like Don Quixote 
with the windmills we were in danger of falling foul of the trees and 
dashing our brains out. Every now and then the shrubs beneath us 
stirred and crackled and something seemed to cross our path. 

‘“‘Ghosts,” said L. in a whisper that made one creep. ‘“ The ghosts 
of the owls of other days—or nights—probably. There is not the 
least doubt about their ‘walk.’ These queer, uncanny birds must 
have an unseen kingdom of their own, and probably quite close to 
their old haunts.” 

We had had enough of the woods and their ghostly suggestiveness, 
and turned to leave them. Bracken and fir cones crackled under our 
feet. Again and again something. seemed to flit past us, and on 
each occasion L. cried out “ Ghosts!” and called to the owls. We 
left the birds answering, and gladly passed out into the open ; the free 
fresh air—that glorious oxygen which comes with healing on its wings 
—the dark expanse of sky and the brilliant stars. 

The splendour of the night tempted us to go far. There seem no 
such perfect nights elsewhere as these marvellous nights of Norway, 
where the light never seems to fade in the west until it appears again 
in the east, and where not seldom in the north you have that brilliant 
display of the Aurora, which to have seen once is to remember for ever. 

It did not come for us to-night. We had nothing but the dark sky 
and the stars to cheer us on our way, and the miles and miles of 
solitary forest. Nothing more, indeed, was wanted, and walking on- 
wards we hardly wondered that people fell in love with Dombaas and 
stayed there for weeks together. 

When we returned to the settlement it was evidently steeped in 
slumber. The lights in the distant dining-room, facing us as we 
walked, were out. The handmaidens rested from their labours, the 
lions from their feasting. Could we have heard, no doubt growls 
in the shape of snoring were going on in many a room—the growl of a 
bear is a very sweet sound by comparison—but fortunately we could 
not hear. 

Even Elspeth had retired for the night, but she had marked her 
passing by every possible attention. We had requested to be wakened 
at an early hour, and knew we were in safe hands. Elspeth was of 
those who do not fail. From my own bed through the open lattice, a 
large solitary planet shone down upon me with amazing brilliancy, and 
looking steadily at it I presently fell asleep. 

I ought to have dreamed of paradise and angels, and of all things 
beautiful and supernatural and eternal; but when I awoke I regret to 
say that my only impression was of having indulged in unlimited multe- 
baer-and-cream. 
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*« And a very good dream, too, sir,” said Elspeth, to whom we related 
our sad experience, as we all stood after breakfast watching the har- 
nessing of the carrioles. ‘ Paradise and angels, stars and the super- 
natural? There will be plenty of time for all that in the next world, 
where I suppose we shall not have multebaer-and-cream. Let us make 
the most of it whilst we have it.” 

* An English proverb tells us that a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush,” said L. ‘ You would take your multebaer-and-cream on 
that principle, Elspeth.” 

“ Ay, sir. And out of the Scriptures we say a living dog is better 
than a dead lion. I think the two mean very much the same thing. 
Any way, I am glad you had your multebaer-and-cream last night ; it 
was well to dream about them.” 

“But dreams go by contraries,” said the perverse L. ‘That 
dream means we shall get no more multebaer in Norway. We have 
had the last of them. But one.thing pursues us as the Corsican 
pursues vengeance. We never sit down to dinner in Norway 
without a horrible concoction we have christened margarine sauce. 
Its effect is to give me a periodical bilious attack. There ought 
to be a law against it, as in the old days there was a law against 
giving apprentices salmon more than twice a week. But now our 
horses are ready, and we must be off, although we have not a very 
long or hard day’s work before us.” 

“T am sorry you are leaving, sir,” said Elspeth. ‘Coming and 
going is the sum of our life and experience during the Norwegian 
summer ; and whilst some travellers only amuse us and others make 
us feel that however little we do for them it is still too much, there 
remains a remnant for whom one cannot do enough, and whose 
departure makes the place seem very empty.” 

“In short, some who are not bears, and don’t need shooting,” 


laughed L. 
“Many a true word spoken in jest, sir,” promptly returned Elspeth, 
laughing also. “I would as soon receive a bear as many of our 


visitors ; and if it were not murder, I should sometimes be tempted 
to take aim and teach them a lesson. You little know, sir, how 
some of our travellers can behave.” 

“From their appearance one can give a shrewd guess,” returned 
L. ‘The Co-operative-Travelling Society is a very fearful and wonder- 
ful invention. I hope we have good ponies for our first stage.” 

“T have seen to that; they are our best,” said Elspeth. ‘When 
my visitors belong to the small remnant I take care that nothing shall 
go wrong. You should come back next year and stay a week, sirs. 
‘There are splendid views to be seen, compared with which this is 
nothing. Many an excursion round about would give you pleasure 
and occupation. Could you not make it your honeymoon trip—if 
you spend next winter in Stockholm ?” 

“Tf!” returned L., growing furiously red at the bare anticipation. 
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“Why did you not consult the stars last night, Elspeth, and read 
my fate? Uncertainty, like care, is killing.” 

Elspeth sighed, but made no reply. Unable to solve the problem, 
she sensibly kept silence: one of those wise women who do not speak 
about what they do not know. 

“And now you go to the Romsdal,” she presently remarked, as we 
took our seats in the carrioles. They are a little awkward to get into, 
these carrioles ; and once in are a little awkward to get out of. “A 
bundle of paradoxes,” laughed L. on one occasion. “ Like one’s bed: 
hard to go to, harder still to leave.” 

“Yes, Elspeth, we go to your beautiful Romsdal, but to-day only 
as far as Stueflaaten, which you know is still the Gudbrandsdal.” 

“Then will you pass Lesjevaerk on your way, and stay there and 
dine there. The situation is delightful, whilst the woman of the 
station is one of the excellent of the earth. She will make you very 
comfortable. And if I may be so bold, sir, I would beg to be re- 
membered to her. We are old friends.” 

“Then I am sure there is good in her,” returned L., but either 
Elspeth did not interpret his meaning, or was too modest to acknow- 
ledge it. We wished her good-bye with a hearty handshake, pro- 
mising a return perhaps next year if all should be well. 

“The honeymoon,” said Elspeth, looking slily at L. “I will pro- 
phesy for once. You will spend next winter in Stockholm, and it will 
come to pass. Sir, I will constitute myself the young lady’s tiring- 
woman, and so adorn her beauty that you shall think her decked with 
gold and jewels.” 

“Ah, Elspeth,” returned LL. sentimentally ; “Nature has been 
before you. Her eyes are her jewels, her teeth are pearls, and if I 
mistake not, gold is her character.” 

“Then, sir, she is like the good woman in the Bible—far above 
rubies. The little horses are impatient. Fare you well, sirs. Where’er 
you roam, may ill and you never meet on the road.” 

The little horses seemed to understand that this good wish must 
not be spoilt by further parley, for they started off of their own accord, 
and at a very decided pace. Up the settlement they trotted. It was 
yet early, and we had it all to ourselves. Where the four roads met 
we looked round. Elspeth was gazing after us, immovable as an 
image, her head no doubt “full of the thoughts that overflowed.” 

The next moment a sharp turn to the left took us out of sight. 

It was no longer the high-road to Trondhjem, where last night we 
had called up the owls and penetrated into the gloomy depths of the 
forest. This we left behind us to the right. 

Our present road was an interesting series of zigzags through a 
forest beautiful in its extent, its density and its silence. The early 
sunshine gilded the fern-like branches of the firs, on which the dew 
still hung in clear globes of crystal, and where the sun’s rays were 
caught, they shot forth the loveliest prismatic colours. 
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Everything was fresh and fair. The morning air was like exhilar- 
ating draughts of champagne. One wished it might last for ever: the 
sun never ascend higher, the air grow warmer, the shadows shorten. 
It was the perfection of time and place. 

This morning we could see innumerable wild flowers growing in 
the forest shade; rare specimens it grieved us to leave behind. The 
squirrels were abroad, and seemed to revel in their fairy world and 
weather, so rapidly they chased each other, so bright their eyes as they 
gazed fearlessly at the passing travellers. Here and there a partridge 
ran across our path, but quickly flew into cover, possessing neither the 
boldness nor the grace of the squirrels. 
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Once a lynx darted across the road. ‘hey are rare in these woods, 
and it is rarer still to see them. This one seemed a beautiful creature 
with its soft and spotted skin; but it is the vampire amongst animals, 
killing for the mere love of slaughter, not for the sake of food. In 
the forests they inhabit nothing is safe; it seizes both fur and feathered 
creatures, and with a savagery not to be resisted. It is nothing for 
them to attack a flock of sheep and leave several lying dead on the 
field of battle. 

Our skydsgut was greatly excited at the sight of the lynx, for they 
are not only dreaded, but a price is put upon their heads. But they 
are prolific, and very wary, and in spite of the premium continue to 
flourish. 

As we zigzagged downwards the country stretched before us proved a 
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little monotonous and uninteresting, bounded by far-off hills. Once 
in the valley we reached Joramo, with the Laagen to the left, and a 
stone bridge spanning the Jora, a river that rises in the neighbour- 
hood of the Great Snehaetta—that mountain which only yields in 
height to the peaks of the Jotunheim. 

At Holaker, our first station, we found excellent quarters, with 
many inducements for remaining, including trout-fishing and rein- 
deer-shooting. We had, of course, lost the height and splendid 
air of Dombaas, and every moment was adding to the heat of the 
day. Again the sun was climbing its way in a sky unbroken bya 
cloud. 

“lhe only summer we have had this year,” said the landlord of 
Holaker. ‘Cold and clouds and rain—such has been our constant 
weather. You are fortunate, sirs, in your time.” 

“Necessity, not chance, guided us,” returned L. ‘ But it was to 
be expected,” he added modestly, “for we are infallible. Everything 
we decide upon goes right.” 

“Then, sir, I wish you would take up your abode here for a time. 
I could promise what it is not in every one’s power to give you, and 
what many go far to obtain—good reindeer shooting. Without pre- 
tending that we have herds of 300 or 400 as they had half a century 
ago, I can easily show you herds of fifty—sufficient for any one who is 
not bent on wholesale slaughter. ‘That is not sport, but extermina- 
tion. The day has gone by for mere wanton cruelty.” 

A decent man this landlord, and human, and we wished we could 
stop and shoot reindeer with him. But we were storing up informa- 
tion for future use. : 

The place leads to many fine excursions. You may go through the 
valleys of the Jora to Snehaetta, taking your horse at Jerkin, and 
devoting a whole day to the task. The ascent is very gradual, and 
the summit crowned by its glacier. Far below this comes the line 
of eternal snow. The view is wild in the extreme. To the north, 
high mountain ranges; on the east, endless stretches of beautiful but 
mournful and solitary moorland: for Norway has both moorland and 
forestland in excessive abundance—and: who would wish it otherwise ? 
Her cultivated land is only about two per cent., and in this lies one 
of her greatest charms. 

We left Holaker, as we so constantly did in Norway, wishing we 
could prolong our stay. It was one of our painful experiences, these 
unexpected attractions, luring one as the song of the siren lures 
the unwary victim to the depths of the sea. Fortunately for us, the 
decision was never in our own hands, for human nature is often weak 
under temptation, and throws consequences to the winds. The Medean 
laws, writ in parchment by Bennet, the wise lawgiver of the Persia of 
the North—not in point of wealth and climate, perhaps, but certainly 
in point of beauty—reposed in our pocket-book. We were forced to 
carry them out. 
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Thus we set out again after a short halt, and with a fund of tanta- 
lising information from the landlord. 

Now we had to climb a zigzag, and the horses went slowly and 
leisurely, but the weather inclined one to dream and linger. It 
was all intensely enjoyable, that healthy enjoyment which has in it 
a suggestion of Eden. * 

We passed out of the zigzag into a flat, somewhat tame valley, 
where once the Lesjevand spread its waters, until they were drained as 
an agricultural experiment, which did not prove particularly success- 
ful. The church of Lesje was conspicuous in the valley, and rising 
behind it were two sharp peaks of the Rondane Mountains. 

This rather pointless scenery went on until we reached Holset, 
another good and comfortable station, where a wild mountain by-road 
leads to Skiaker, the neighbourhood of the best trout-fishing, both 
river and lake, in the Gudbrandsdalen. 

It is equally the neighbourhood of beautiful waterfalls ; of mountain 
excursions where magnificent views will be found—those views and 
excursions for which Lars pleaded as he accompanied us from Flekhéi 
to Aanstad; for this mountain road, branching off from Holset, 
again brings you into that exquisite region. Good shooting may also 
be had at Skiaker, where huntsmen and reindeer dogs are found. 

So Holset, with all these possibilities, is popular ; but we stayed here 
only long enough to change horses and carrioles, and then continued 
our way towards Lesjevaerk. 

Again we ascended, but more gradually and not by zigzags. The 
way was more interesting. We passed a few farms here and there, so 
that the country did not seem so intensely solitary as that we had just 
gone through. Hoardings erected to arrest snowdrifts bore witness to 
the severity of the winter. 

To the left the Laurdal, or Lordal, opened up, which in time would 
bring us to Laurgaard: that lovely hamlet lying at the foot of its high 
mountains, in the midst of its orchard scenery; where yesterday we 
had discoursed sweet music after our Otta adventures, dreamed of 
Sinclair and his fatal day at Kringelen, and gazed upon the great barn 
that sheltered the Scots in their extremity. 

The road we now pursued was white and sandy; and, as our old 
friend the minister had said, it was unfortunate for those who came 
behind: the foremost traveller raised a cloud of dust quite equal to 
that of Sister Anne’s flock of sheep. Part of the way took us over 
a wide heath, on which the eye rested with a sense of repose; and then 
we passed into cool pine woods. 

The relief of the shade was very grateful after the glare of the sun- 
shine. The trees grew tall and straight, but there were no shadows, 
for it was noon and the sun lay overhead ; the least picturesque time 
of the whole day, when there is no variety in the landscape, no con- 
trasts of light and shade. 

But a forest is beautiful at all times and in all lights, and our little 
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horses fell to a walking pace that we might prolong the enjoyment 
of these wonderful aisles of nature: aisles of a dim religious light, 
where in presence of infinite grandeur it is easy to indulge in a 
sense of devotion. The trees form our cathedral; the golden sun- 
shine reaches us in fitful gleams and flashings inexpressibly lovely ; 
through the waving, whispering branches we catch glimpses of a 
pure sapphire sky; intense solitude reigns everywhere; the hidden 
recesses of the forest suggest mystery and immensity; nowhere is 
the hand of man visible———where in this world can we find ourselves 
nearer heaven ? 

Again the squirrels gave chase, and came and looked on as we 
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passed through their domains, their sharp black eyes as usual showing 
no fear. Fir cones and bracken crackled under our feet ; wild flowers 
innumerable spread themselves around like a carpet of most delicate 
hues, and often the flaming fungus, rich, scarlet, and gorgeous, was 
conspicuous. 

We lingered through it all, revelling in the enchanted scene as 
perhaps Titania herself had never revelled, until, like everything else, 
it came to an end. 

Once more we passed into the open: a wild sandy country, fairly 
elevated, full of charm. Then turning to the left we began a rapid 
descent. The road was uniformed, the country still wild and half 
neglected. At last, sweeping round to the right, we reached the solitary 
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station, in front of which the lake of Lesjaskogens extends in all 
its beauty: a lake forming the watershed between the Skager-Rack 
and the Atlantic, and giving birth to two rivers, the Rauma and 
the Laagen. The latter runs for a distance of 190 kilometres and 
falls into the Mjésen, Norway’s largest but by no means most 
beautiful inland lake. It waters the Gudbrandsdal, that large and 
mountainous tract of country given over to a certain amount of 
cultivation joined to immense tracts of pine forest. The Gud- 
brandsdal consists largely of barren mountains, on many of which the 
snows never melt. It is not a popular district ; but its mountains are 
accessible, and in its morasses the sportsman finds plenty of work 
for his gun. It is noted for its large farms and the modest prosperity 
of its yeomen, who have lived there from one generation to another. 
They are proud and independent, and must be treated accordingly. 
You may often meet the peasants wearing the blood-red Phrygian cap, 
the bonnet rouge of republicanism ; the so-called badge of liberty. 

One felt strangely out of the world at Lesjevaerk. It was a very 
lonely spot. The station itself reared its solitary head, shining by its 
own light, for no other house kept it in countenance. Barns and out- 
houses there were, but merely in attendance on the main building. 

In appearance the station did not promise much; looked rough 
and somewhat uncared for; but dating back to the earlier part of the 
last century (1736), allowances had to be made. Its situation—so far 
from the high-road, so out of the world, facing the lake with its islands 
and wealth of greenery—was exceptional, of the rarest beauty *and 
charm: a spot, the world forgetting, by the world forgot. Or rather, 
it would seem, by the world unknown, wherein lay one of its chief 
attractions. 

The landlord came forward and took up our baggage ; asilent man, 
quiet but rough in appearance, whose occupation at the moment of 
our arrival was sawing wood—perhaps for building a wing to his 
house. 

For a moment we hesitated, but remembering Elspeth’s words, and 
knowing her to be trusted, decided to pitch our tent here for some 
hours, and entered in search of the landlady. The interior was better 
than the exterior. 

“One must not judge too much by the outside,” laughed L. 
“‘ These rooms are quite spacious and finely proportioned ; worthy of 
the eighteenth century. We only need a little tapestry and ancient 
furniture to complete the effect. Look at that fine fire-place and those 
interesting windows !” 

There was a large sitting-room on the right, cool and quite com- 
fortably furnished ; and on the left a large bare dining-room much less 
attractive. Beyond that more regions given up to the household. 
We heard footsteps and young voices—no doubt the children of 
Elspeth’s “ good woman ”—but no one appeared. _L. proceeded to make 
himself heard, and in a minute or so Elspeth’s friend stood before us. 
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We knew her at once. There could be no mistaking the “ good 
woman.” Her expression was a passport to all intelligent people. 
There was something gentle, appealing, pathetic about her; partly due 
perhaps to her sense of motherhood ; an approaching period when the 
mother’s life ever trembles in the balance; and she has need of all 
her fortitude, and to comfort herself with the promise, ‘ Nevertheless, 
if she have faith, she shall be saved.” 

Already there was a troop of ycung children in the house, but kept 
well in hand ; they were not allowed out of their own regions. 

“These rooms are delightful,” said L. addressing the woman, whose 
English was by no means Elspeth’s. But it was less the rooms and 
the house than the lake and the boats on the shore that influenced L., 
though at the moment he hardly realised this. Unconsciously he felt 
the delicious sense of ‘freedom, the breadth and coolness of the water, 
the flashing sunshine on its surface. Everything was perfect. 

“Can you give us dinner ?” he asked of the landlady. 

“ Yes,” she replied, ‘“ whenever you choose, if you will only be 
moderate in your desires.” 

“They are always moderate,” said L. ‘Give us what you please, 
and we shall be satisfied,” he added, with his usual habit of taking 
control of things and giving his own orders. 

The woman looked at me for confirmation ; a look not lost on L. 

* You have only to obey me,” he explained, with that self-compla- 
cency which I have already said was productive of vertigo. ‘ Do as 
I require, and all will be well. Let dinner be ready in two hours from 
now. In the meantime we will go out and explore the lake. I see 
there are boats. Is there also good fishing ?” 

“Yes, sir; capital trout and grayling. You shall have trout for 
dinner.” 

“A dish for a king,” said L. ‘That is as it should be. We are 
kings.” 

The woman dropped a courtesy ; looked inquiring and incredulous. 

“‘T see what you are thinking,” laughed L. the irrepressible. ‘“ No; 
we are not kings of the Cannibal Islands, or any other islands, and you 
must not prepare us dishes of boiled and roasted humanity. Nothing 
can be better than trout—to begin with. You have fishing in the 
lake; have you any shooting ?” 

“Yes, sir; capital shooting. Also reindeer-stalking. We can 
quickly procure you dogs and hunters. Will you put up with us for 
a time?” 

“Next year,” replied L. ‘For this year our engagements are 
full. I have to go back to govern my people. May we dine in this 
room?” We were in the sitting-room on the right whilst this conver- 
sation went on. 

*‘ Well, sir, I never do give dinner in this room; but you shall have 
it if you wish it—especially as you are a king,” she laughed. “ You 
certainly look every inch a king,” looking up admiringly at his six-feet- 
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two, “and I have seen kings who don’t look much like monarchs. 
Our own king is an exception—like yourself.” 


“You are a most discerning woman,” laughed L. “And a most 
good, obliging, and agreeable creature.” She deserved every word of 
the praise. ‘ And now we will go for a row on the lake; whilst you 


will put forth all your skill, and furnish our table with your best 
meats and choicest wine.” 

A walk of a hundred yards brought us to the boats. It was in- 
tensely warm down in this hollow. 

“One longs to be not only on the water but in it,” laughed L., 
as he selected his boat and took off his coat. ‘I will do all the 
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work, you must cultivate the gentle art of steering: a fair division 
of labour—from your point of view. I do think I am the most 
obliging and long-suffering of mortals.” 

And I am not sure that he was very far wrong. On Elspeth’s 
authority, many a true word is spoken in jest. 

It was a delightful interlude ; calm, restful, and dreamy after the 
dusty highways and rattling carrioles. The heat, nevertheless, was 
intense. A midday sun poured down its molten rays upon us—for 
molten they really felt. L. took the sculls very leisurely, but the least 
exertion was trying. He grew hot and hotter, red and redder, pre- 
tending all the time that he was as cool as a cucumber. 

The lake was large and wide. Tongues of land stretched out, 
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laden with trees and verdure; small green islands were dotted about ; 
hills, green and refreshing, sloped gently upwards. It was an undis- 
covered paradise. Not that we were by any means the first to explore 
the region, but the great crowd of travellers pass it by, hastening 
to other and less attractive scenes. The seclusion of Lesjevaerk is its 
charm. Popularity would ruin it. 

We paddled about for nearly two hours, and then L. felt he had 
done his duty. 

* T will now rest upon my oars,” he said. ‘We will return and dine. 
It is not certain that I shall survive this. I feel as though I had come 
out of a fiery furnace seven times heated.” 

“You look it,” I remarked sympathetically. 


“ Et tu, Brute!” cried L. ‘For you yourself look the very essence 
of coolness.” ‘ 
“T feel it,’ I laughed. “But en revanche, my dear L., you shall 


have three-fourths of the choice wine the good woman is to produce.” 

“‘T have earned it,” replied L. ‘You must give me the support of 
your arm up to the house. I feel very much like Mr. Pickwick’s horse, 
unable to stand upright alone.” 

He gave a few vigorous pulls very contradictory to his statement, and 
the boat shot over the water into the shingly beach with a grating, 
swishing sound. We made fast and left it there, and L. proved that 
he was not quite so helpless as he had imagined. He even arrived first 
at the old station, where the good woman, sure and trusty, had every- 
thing ready. A table neatly laid; everything clean and good, though 
all in a humble way; the blinds drawn down, the room cool and 
shaded. On the table a bottle of her choicest wine. On a side table 
beer @ discretion. 

L.’s eyes glistened, as well they might after two hours’ rowing. 

“This is paradise,” he cried, throwing himself upon a sofa. “If 
you have the smallest regard for me, the slightest gratitude in your 
composition, you will open one of those bottles of beer and present 
me a bumper on your bended knees. What was it Dickens said when 
he was a small boy ?—‘ Some of your very best ale—with a head to it.’ 
I believe his own head did not reach the counter. He must have 
been a precocious youth—with none of the shyness that is supposed 
to accompany genius.” 

What could I do but obey such an appeal, casting regretful glances 
at the “choice wine” that would no longer be appreciated ? 

Before L. had found the bottom of his glass, the good woman came 
in bearing some soup in triumph, which proved extremely good, if 
a little unseasonable. All she provided was good, including the excel- 
lent trout, though, as I have already said, it was all in a humble way. 
As Elspeth had observed, she was evidently a woman who would make 
one comfortable. 

We were very unwilling to leave this quiet resting-place—though it 
had not altogether proved a resting-place to L. There was a great 
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sense of calmness and repose about its solitude: a solitude and repose 
we were perhaps experiencing for the last time. For days we had been 
wandering in unfrequented tracks; to all intents and purposes had 
possessed the country to ourselves. The experience, coming day 
after day, had been supremely delightful. But we were about to pass 
into the Romsdal, and thence on to Molde: unfrequented tracks no 
longer. Much of the charm would disappear, and we prepared to 
leave Lesjevaerk, its ancient station and its humble but admirable 
hostess, with a somewhat sorrowful foreboding. 

And yet where everything was so perfect—conditions of travelling, 
weather, mutual companionship, no drawback on which to lay the 
point of a finger—it seemed ungrateful and unwise to anticipate the 
smallest cloud in our brilliant sky. 

The carrioles were at the door, ready packed. Our silent host stood 
beside them. He spoke very little English, and seemed less intelligent 
than his wife. No doubt his good-will was equal to hers, but he had 
not the same ready way of showing it. 

We looked around upon the view for the last time. ‘The broad lake 
stretched in front of us, its placid waters flashed in the sunshine, 
here and there a green island standing out upon its surface ; low distant 
hills in the background with their long-drawn undulations ; aitogether 
a picture of peace and rest, as retired from the world as though we had 
been in the midst of a desert. 

In the doorway, at the top of the short flight of steps, stood our 
hostess. We had just delivered Elspeth’s message, and she had 
beamed with pleasure at the mere mention of her name. 

“That good Elspeth!” she said. “ My best friend; a true and 
capable woman. I believe that if she were on the throne she would 
govern Norway to perfection; hold radicals and conservatives in the 
hollow of her hand; reconcile the two parties and bring about the 
impossible. Did she relate to you, sirs, her encounter with the bear ?” 

“Yes,” returned L. “ We had it all, chapter and verse, from begin- 
ning to end; so graphically that I really think my blood ran cold. 
A woman of courage.” 

“Ay, and she has kept it up all through life, sir; in fair weather 
and in foul always the same brave woman. Dombaas owes a good 
deal of its success and popularity to her, though she would be too 
modest to tell you so. She is really mistress of the place, and my own 
belief is that before long she will marry the master, who has been a 
widower these five years and more. They are both of an age, and it 
would be very suitable; an act of gratitude, too, on his part.” 

“‘ Elspeth will never marry,” said L. as decidedly as though he knew 
all the workings of that excellent woman’s heart. ‘She as good as 
told us so yesterday, and she knows her own mind; knows, too, 
when she is well off. It is only silly women who marry when they 
reach her age.” 

“Well, sir, we shall see; perhaps I am wrong. But when I have 
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put my children to bed of a night, and my man is asleep in his chair, 
and the house is quiet, I have plenty of time for thought. And that 
is one of the destinies I am most fond of tracing. I may have done 
it so often that at last I have come to believe it. Elspeth even now 
would make a good wife. Any man would be lucky to get her. So 
you leave us, sirs? You will have a pleasant drive to Stueflaaten. It 
is warm weather. Be merciful to the horses. I am sorry you depart 
almost as soon as you arrive.” 

“We intend to return one day,” said L., “and spend a fortnight 
here, and fish for trout and grayling, and stalk reindeer. Meanwhile 
you must teach that good man of yours a little more English: also a 
little more readiness and energy.” 

“He intends well, sir, and is always anxious to do his best. An 
excellent disposition, but an awkward way of showing it. All the years 
we have been married he has never given me an unkind word or look ” 

“Then you must really come over to England and put in your 
claim to the Flitch of Bacon,” laughed L. “TI hold a brief for your 
goodman from this moment, and withdraw all I said. How long have 
you been married ?” 

“Ten years, sir.” 

“Ten years—ten flitches. Really if Mahomet won’t go to the 
mountain, it will have to be the other way. I shall have to send you 
the flitches from England. Now we must go. The sunshine is really 
roasting just here: a molten sea above us and another in front of us,” 
pointing to the lake. 

We were off at last. The ponies slowly ascended, and presently we 
found ourselves once more on the high, white road leading towards the 
famous Romsdal. 

In a very short time we reached the station of Molmen, with a 
picturesque church just beyond it on a slight elevation ; the hills, green 
and wide, sloping away behind it, and standing out in soft, long-drawn 
undulations against the clear blue sky. 

The station itself was uninteresting, looked bare and neglected ; no 
one was about, and no one would answer any summons. At last the 
landlord appeared on the scene; a very decent man, who excused his 
absence on the plea that he had veen out on the lake fishing. 

“‘ But it is your place to fish for men, not trout,” said L. “If you 
neglect your customers, your station will fall into ill-favour, and 
people will go on to the next.” 

“T hardly think that, sir, for we have here many attractions; both 
lake and river fishing in abundance,” returned the man. “The 
Rauma yields excellent sport. Moreover this is one of the best and 
pleasantest routes to the Jotunheim Mountains. A horse will take you 
there for twelve kroner. You cross the Rauma, go up by the banks 
of the Gréna, and in four hours’ time reach the first great plateau, 
where the views are unparalleled. ‘Two hours beyond that, and you 
are at the summit.” 
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This almost made our mouths water with longing to make the 
excursion; for the Jotunheim Mountains, with their innumerable 
peaks, are the wildest formations in Europe, and only the Alps and 
Carpathians rival them in height. They possess more than a hundred 
peaks, some of which have never been ascended ; and between these 
enormous mountain masses are countless glaciers and wild valleys, 
and hollows that are deep and sombre lakes. From the peaks the 
views are of surpassing grandeur. ‘These mountain ranges extend for 
a length and breadth of nearly forty miles, and were never properly 
explored until 1820, by Keilhau and Boeck, who gave them the well- 
found name of Jotunheim, or “ Home of the Giants”: giants of the 
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Norwegian mythology. A summer could be well spent in the 
Jotunfjeldene alone, exploring these colossal masses, with their 
glaciers, valleys and lakes. 

No wonder, then, that the Mélmen landlord fired our ambition to 
take the route he described and reach the plateau, where we might 
gaze upon the vast snowfields and the matchless views below. There 
was only one thing for it—we departed as quickly as possible and 
left temptation behind us. 

It was only exchanging one splendid scene for another. Our road 
led downwards for a time. The river flowed on our left; here and 
there we passed a few farms: farms for which the Gudbrandsdal is 
famous. The Ulvaadal opened up; the valley narrowed, the scenery 
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giew wild and magnificent. Every few yards one had to leave the 
carrioles to gaze into the ravine where flowed the river. At one point 
a bridge spanned the valley, and from its centre we looked down upon 
the rushing torrent, which here leaps many feet, then passes over rocks 
and wild ferns and a wealth of greenery bending over the stream. 

Near this we passed Einabu, where St. Olaf, Norway’s patron saint, 
is said to have rested when he fled from Valdalen. Close by is a 
monolith, remnant of a cross, with which he may have had some- 
thing to do. 

He was only Olaf II. It was Olaf Tryggvassén I. who founded 
Trondhjem in 997, most romantic of all the kings of Norway. He 
was born a prince, but when a usurper appeared his mother only saved 
his life by flying from the country. On the way they were taken by 
pirates and sold as slaves. Discovered and redeemed by a relative, 
Olaf became a leader of pirates, married an Irish princess, embraced 
Christianity, and in 995 fought his way to the Norwegian throne. He 
became a missionary, giving his subjects the alternative of Christianity 
or death. The temples of Thor and Odin, near Trondhjem, were de- 
stroyed with all their idols and superstitions. Then, in the year 1000, 
Olaf was killed in a sea-fight. 

Olaf II. ascended the throne in 1016, and became known as St. 
Olaf. He, like Olaf I., was a descendant of Harald Haarfager, with 
whom L. at Sérum was rather anxious to claim more than kinship. 

St. Olaf, like his predecessor, fought with fire and sword for Chris- 
tianity, destroying all the heathen temples. But he went too far. He 
was too severe with the native chiefs—the petty kings who were con- 
stantly giving him trouble. At last they rose up against him, and 
he had to fly for refuge to the Court of the Grand-Duke Jaroslaff 
at Kief. 

Then stepped in Canute the Great, King of England and Denmark, 
who became King of Norway. Olaf, endeavouring to regain his king- 
dom, fought a great battle north of Trondhjem, on July 29, 1030, and 
was killed. 

His body was discovered a few years after in a perfect condition. 
This was supposed to be a miracle; he was canonised, and buried in 
Trondhjem in a chapel specially built to receive the remains. Where 
it stood now stands the Cathedral, dedicated to him. His fame spread 
abroad. Up to the time of the Reformation the Shrine of St. Olaf 
was a great centre for pilgrimages. Other churches were named after 
him ; several in London, including that of St. Olave (or Olaf) in 
Tooley Street, Southwark. 

Naturally we gazed with interest at Einabu, where he rested after 
flying from the turbulent chiefs. It may be that his spirit haunts the 
spot: on that brilliant afternoon there was no manifestation. 

Every foot of our way was a wonder of beauty and wildness. The 
Ulvaadal opened up its magnificent views, piles of colossal mountains 
falling away, snow-crowned. 
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Then for a time we crossed some heathland ; after which the valley 
narrowed again, the river rushed and roared, the banks grew wild and 
rocky and precipitous as we began our sharp ascent ; the scene became 
more and more savage and impressive; more and more we lost our- 
selves in wonder and delight, though to one of us it was all old and 
familiar ground. 

At last, as the sun was declining westward, and the shadows were 
lengthening, and the depths of the ravine, where the river rushed and 
frothed over its rocky bed, were becoming more and more gloomy and 
frowning and invisible, we found ourselves at Stueflaaten, the end of 
the Gudbrandsdal and the end of that day’s journey. 

How we fared must be the subject of my next letter. 


NO MORE 


Though not your hollow heart! 
No weary stretch of sea or land 
Could keep us more apart. 


N AY, let me hold your empty hand, 


Never again your thoughts unkind 
Shall wound my loyalty— 

These eyes that have been long so blind 
The truth too plainly see. 


Leave me, lest my o’er-tortured soul 
My set resolve belie, 

And point me to my still-lost goal, 
Moved by your single sigh! 


O hope and fear! O love's last light, 
That swiftly diest away, 

Give to this tempest-darken’d night 
Some earnest of the day! ... 


Alas! In your unpitying eyes 
For ever sets my sun! 
No more the tender morn will rise ; 
Hope’s last sweet day is done! 
LILY THICKNESSE. 
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RANCE, in the latter days of January 1793, was seething like a 

} witches’ cauldron with troubles and portents, present and to come. 

The gloomy month, fatal to kings, was drawing to a close, and 

the news of the deed of blood which had been wrought on the 

Place de la Revolution had reached the quiet Poitevin Chateau de 
Montfleuri. 

The westering sun was silvery and pale, but its rays were warmed and 
glorified as they streamed through the coloured glass of the casements 
in the great baronial hall of the chateau, lighting up the sombre portraits 
of departed sejgneurs of the house of Montfleuri, gilding helmets and 
armour which bore the dint of many a shrewd thrust from English and 
Burgundian foemen, and finally blending to form an aureole to crown 
the snowy hair of the last Marquis de Montfleuri, who was willing, if 
need were, to follow in the steps of his murdered master, comforting his 
loyal and valiant heart, or ever the guillotine descended, with the words 
which formed the motto of his ancient and chivalrous race: Un roi, une 
foi, une loi. 

Yes, the gallant gentleman, with the high refined features, now work- 
ing under the stress of vehement excitement, and the erect figure which 
the weight of seventy winters had failed to bend, was indeed the last 
male Montfleuri. The only other living representative of that historic 
name was his daughter Charlotte, in giving birth to whom his young 
wife had died just twenty years before. 

‘The vile sansculottes!” ejaculated the aged Marquis, as he paced 
up and down the hall, wringing his hands in an agony of grief. ‘ How 
could they have dared to shed the blood of the descendant of sixty 
kings, the inheritor of the name and virtues of St. Louis! Whither 
has the chivalry of France departed! Alas, King and nobles and 
Church have all been involved in one common and terrible doom, and 
the nation, bereft of its rulers and guides, cannot long survive. 

“Plague on the philosopher of Ferney! plague on Jean Jacques 
Rousseau and his Contrat Social/ Verily and indeed have they sown 
the wind; pity it is that they have not lived to reap the whirlwind, 
which they have bequeathed instead as a curse to the innocent. When 
they and the Encyclopédie entered on their campaign against the Cross, 
when with glozing arguments they made the French peasant dis- 
contented with his lot, they fired the slow match which, smouldering 
but never extinguished, caused at last the hideous explosion of the 
Revolution. May the crimson streams of gore which the brutal Jacquerie 
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has shed, blinded by such pernicious doctrines, pursue and whelm their 
teachers even in Malebolge! ; 

“Fools! prating of ‘ Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality,’ forsooth, and 
forgetting the immemorial lesson of History, that there must always be 
servants, always masters; that just as the surface of the earth is never 
one dead level; just as there are mountains and valleys, and hills and 
dales and plains, so is human nature full of varieties and inequalities— 
a bag of strange samples indeed, containing the royal gold that must 
ever remain gold—-let men call it brass if they will, and the poor dull 
lead that no amount of gilding can make other than the mean slavish 
metal that it is. Agamemnon and the beggar Irus may be ‘in equal 
honour’ in the next world—lI will not quarrel with Homer on that 
point ; but here and now there is a vast deal of difference between the 
two types; and even in the dim heroic days, methinks Ulysses taught 
that same Irus a lesson, which I would that we of the mod/esse could 
muster up courage to administer to these beggarly sansculottes. 

‘‘No matter; it is a consolation at any rate—albeit a poor and dis- 
tant one—to remember, in the midst of this frantic uprising of the base, 
which has already robbed poor France of King and Church and Con- 
stitution, that such abuses in the end right themselves. By dint of 
churning oil and water violently together in the same vessel, you may 
produce the semblance of a mixture for the moment ; but let the in- 
congruous elements rest, and they will soon assume their natural posi- 
tions—the oil will float above, the water will sink below. It is true 
that, in this hellish turmoil, all has been inverted; an anointed head 
has fallen, and such vauriens as Robespierre, Danton and Marat are 
in the ascendant ; but those who patiently abide shall see Royalty and 
Nobility rising to the surface once more.” 

From the above impassioned monologue it will be pretty clearly seen 
that the Marquis was an aristocrat of the aristocrats—one of those 
worthy men, common in all ages of social upheaval, who have a keen 
appreciation of the good points, always numerous enough, of the 
doomed system under which they have been brought up, and of which 
they are themselves part and parcel, but are, conveniently or judicially, 
blind to the abuses which explain and account for, although they cer- 
tainly do not justify, the excesses committed by the party of reform or 
revolution. 


The Chateau de Montfleuri was situated in the midst of the docage, 
or thicket, as it was locally called, a league or thereabouts from 
Chemillé, and withiri the confines of the district known as La Vendée, 
so famous for its loyalty and its misfortunes. Although the leaven of 
Republicanism had spread even to these remote parts, the farmers and 
the peasantry, as well as the aristocratic families, were, as a rule, faith- 
ful to the old order of things. Of course there was a reason for this. 
They, unlike their confréres in other localities, had no terrible past of 
wrong to look back upon, for the sway of the nod/esse had been, on the 
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whole, gentle and patriarchal. The peasantry of La Vendée had not 
been ground down by tyrannous corvées and other exactions, and had 
ever been treated by. their seigneurs as men, not as savage beasts, fit 
only to be exploited. Hence, when the troublous times came, high 
and low made common cause in defence of throne and altar. With 
such spirits as the brave young Comte de la Rochejaquelin, the 
Chevalier de Charette, and the valiant plebeian leaders Cathelineau and 
Stofflet, the Marquis de Montfleuri sympathised heart and soul. Too 
old to take an active part in the insurrection of 1792, he had aided it 
with his counsel and his purse. 

In earlier days, before the sword of the destroying angel had been 
extended above the fair fields of France, life at the Chateau de Mont- 
fleuri had been a scene of Arcadian simplicity and happiness. Beloved 
by his neighbours and dependants, the Marquis consecrated his solitary 
but unselfish existence to the care and education of his only child. 
The motherless girl grew up as tall, as stately, as pallidly beautiful as 
another Charlotte, five years her senior, in not very distant Caen— 
Charlotte Corday, destined slayer of Jean Paul Marat, the fair vision 
for whose sake Adam Lux had been well content to die. She had all 
the grace, the charm, the repose of the Norman heroine, but in her 
sweet girlishness she lacked—are we quite right in using that expres- 
sion ?—the masculine spirit to grasp, like her namesake, the avenging 
steel. ; 

The grounds about the chateau were a miniature Versailles—without 
a Petit Trianon. Fountains played; antique statues of Pan and 
Faunus, Apollo, Diana and the sportive Oreads, gleamed through leafy 
mazes, or at the end of woodland vistas; giant trees cast their long 
cool shadows on the velvet sward; peacocks screamed and strutted on 
the terraces ; and all around spread parterres where roses glowed in 
the bright sunshine, and silver lilies—fair flowers of that royal standard 
of France which Frenchmen had already forsaken for the Parisian 
tricolour—diffused their intoxicating perfume far and near. All these 
radiant blooms were the friends and companions, the treasure and 
delight of Charlotte de Montfleuri; and consequently the Marquis, 
who silently noted and gratified her every fancy, maintained a large 
staff of gardeners, whose united labours had caused the environs of 
the chateau, comparatively neglected by former seigneurs, to blossom 
like a rose. 

When Charlotte was about twelve it had chanced that her father 
benevolently took into his service in this department an orphan lad 
belonging to a neighbouring village. Antoine Barraud was a tall, 
strong youth of seventeen, with swarthy visage, regular and striking 
features, and large black eyes, sombre but full of latent fire. Silent, 
brooding, meditative, and given in his leisure moments to the perusal 
of certain mysterious volumes and pamphlets, which he hastily thrust 
into his pocket when observed, he was by no means popular with the 
other gardeners, who gave him the nickname of “ the philosopher ”— 
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a sobriquet in itself expressive enough of what was in the air of even 
conservative La Vendée in the years preceding the “ change of things.” 

Ere he had been many months in his new employment the hapless 
Antoine was smitten with a romantic attachment—call it, if you will, 
a dire infatuation—for the fair and noble young mistress of the 
flowers. His dark, unfathomable eyes eagerly followed the fairy form 
as it flitted in and out amongst the gaudy parterres; her favourites 
in the galaxy of starry bloom were the objects of his most devoted 
and solicitous care; and her lightest words and looks were treasured 
in his heart. Once she had thanked him with girlish effusion for 
nursing a delicate rose-bush back to health and vigour and beauty, 
and his sunburnt face had become for the moment positively radiant 
with happiness and pride. It was the old Oriental tale of the gardener 
and the Sultan’s daughter over again—with a difference. Charlotte 
de Montfleuri might well have passed for the Princess Dilara, but poor 
Antoine was no prince in disguise—only a peasant, and the son of a 
peasant. Alas, children have ere now cried for the moon, and grown 
men have become enamoured of a fair, distant, unattainable star! 

Frenchmen are mockers by nature, and when the wretched Antoine’s 
secret, long carefully guarded, was at last discovered, he became a 
mark for jeers and sarcasms at the hands of his comrades. His posi- 
tion became intolerable, and he yielded to the inevitable. With a 
proud and sullen determination, of which none but the strongest 
natures are capable, but with the barb of love still firmly fixed in his 
bosom, he tore himself away from Montfleuri, even as Rinaldo had 
done from the gardens of Armida, and vanished without leaving a 
trace behind—vanished into the night which heralded the portentous 
dawn of the fiery star of the Revolution. 

His secret perusal of the Contrat Social, translations from Paine, 
and other kindred works, had borne fruit to some purpose, and the 
frail barque of his humble fortunes rode triumphant on that ocean 
of ruin in which many a goodly aristocratic argosy was ingulfed. At 
the time of which we write the trusted agent of the Convention at 
Chemillé, the commissary and administrator of the department, was 
Citoyen Antoine Barraud, a patriot whose attachment to the Republic 
was beyond all suspicion. 


Il 


Before we digressed, we saw the Marquis de Montfleuri over- 
whelmed with a frenzy of grief and indignation at the foul deed of 
January 21; we heard him calling earth and heaven to witness his 
detestation of Sanculottism and its enormities, which had at last 
culminated in regicide ; and we reproduced the pith and substance of 
his indictment of that new order of things which was symbolised by 
its watchword and anthem, Ca ira. Noblesse oblige is a brocard 
susceptible of more than one interpretation, and the venerable castellan 
held a brief on the side of the ruined and discredited aristocrats. 
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‘“« Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” 

His fierce denunciation of this same “victorious cause” was, how- 
ever, suddenly interrupted by the entrance of his daughter. Char- 
lotte’s fair face was paler than its wont, and her demeanour was 
agitated in the extreme. 

“ Father!” she exclaimed, “ placing an open letter in the old man’s 
hands, “ill tidings, as they say, never come alone.” 

“ F's-tu folle, Charlotte?” asked the old man fretfully, as he took the 
missive. ‘There can scarcely be blacker news for unhappy France 
and for all of us than the recent intelligence of the foul butchery of the 
king.” 

‘The king has escaped from the hands of wicked men, and is now 
at rest with St. Louis beneath the altar of God. These tidings concern 
the living, who are still compassed about by the remorseless enemies 
of law and decency and the whole human race—concern us, my 
father.” 

“« Say you so?” replied the venerable noble, with mournful dignity. 
“ Fain would I answer that it matters not, that the Tragedy of France 
dwarfs all our petty individual troubles; fain would I follow my royal 
master ; fain would I leave a world where base scullions lave their feet 
in the blood of the Bourbon—a world where an inscrutable Providence 
still permits Philippe Egalité to live and breathe ; fain would I expire 
here and now, in my yet undishonoured home, before the portraits, 
the armour, the swords and spears of my ancestors, were it not for 
you, child of my heart, my Charlotte.” 

Noticing that the pallid and trembling girl before him could no 
longer restrain her tears, he added, “ Weep not, ma mignonne, I will 
read the letter at once.” 

The communication was written in a hand which was evidently 
disguised, and ran thus :— 


‘© MADEMOISELLE,—A zealous patriot of these parts has denounced 
your respected father to the Committee of Public Safety in Paris as a 
dangerous aristocrat, and an aider and abettor of the brigands; and 
an order for his immediate arrest has reached the Citoyen Antoine 
Barraud at Chemillé, and only awaits his signature. Fear not! that 
signature will never be affixed. But, alas! the friends who have 
hitherto protected the Marquis cannot do so much longer, and to 
remain in France means, for you and him, short shrift, the tumbrils 
and the guillotine. Make your preparations, therefore, and collect 
your money and valuables at once. You and your father must leave 
the Chateau de Montfleuri to-morrow morning. Haste, haste—though 
you will not as yet be pursued—to Quimper, where a Scottish lugger 
awaits you. It will waft you to England—the land of Pitt, the enemy 
of freedom, but, for you, the land of safety. As you pass through 
Chemillé on the morrow, you will hear more from 
“AN OLD FRIEND AND SERVANT.” 
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“Ha! the blow has fallen at last if this be true,” said the Marquis, 
as he finished the perusal of the alarming document. 

“‘ Are you inclined to attach any importance to the letter, Charlotte?” 

‘Yes, I believe every word of it.” 

“You have guessed the writer then ?” 

**T have.” 

““You surprise me. And yet a woman’s penetration, where letters 
are concerned, is scarcely matter for surprise.” 

“Tt comes from Antoine Barraud himself,” said the girl simply. 

“What! the bandog of their precious Convention, the tyrant of 
Chemillé, ‘our quondam gardener, who disappeared so suddenly and 
mysteriously some seven or eight years ago, and subsequently became 
—Heaven knows how or why—a leader of the Canaille. . . . And yet, 
now that I come to think of it, you may be right, for none save 
Antoine Barraud himself could have asserted so confidently—always 
supposing the letter to be genuine—that his signature would be with- 
held from the order for my arrest. But why this interest in my fate?” 

Memory brought a hot and sudden blush to the innocent face of 
Charlotte de Montfleuri, but the Marquis was too deeply absorbed in 
thought to notice his daughter’s embarrassment. 

“We should act on the warning then, you think ?” he asked at last, 
looking up. 

“Without doubt, my father. Do you not see? Antoine Barraud, 
dark, stern, incorruptible, whom the Royalists of La Vendée so fear 
and hate, has been our secret friend all along—I am sure of it. He 
has shielded us in the past; he is shielding us now, although, thanks 
to the enemy to whom he alludes, he cannot do so much longer. Oh, 
it is all so plain. He, and he alone, has arranged for our flight to 
England—has chartered the vessel. I would stake my life—my 
honour on his fidelity.” 

The Marquis did not share in—did not, in fact, comprehend his 
daughter’s enthusiasm ; such a phenomenon as an interest taken by a 
Patrician maiden in a mere ouvrier—an interest, too, strong enough to 
survive the lapse of years and the dulling effect of absence—never 
entered into his calculations. His only reply, therefore, was “I trust 
that your confidence may not be misplaced. Myself, I have no 
implicit faith in sansculottes. . . . For the rest, since the Revolution 
has cared to lay sacrilegious hands upon an anointed king, it were 
folly and presumption to think that its bloodhounds would spare my 
life ; and for your sake, Charlotte, as I have said, I wish to live. This 
chance is at all events worth trying. It is settled then. ‘To-morrow 
morning we leave our home—I fear, for ever.” 


III 


In the cold grey of the winter dawn a berlin lumbered out of the 
courtyard of the Chateau de Montfleuri, and took the road leading to 
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Chemillé and the West. It occupants were the Marquis, his daughter, 
and a faithful maid. The women were in tears, and the old noble was 
sad and silent, as from the window he took a last lingering farewell 
glance at the quaint extinguisher-shaped towers of his ancestral home, 
which he was destined never more to behold. 

The terms of the anonymous letter were calculated to dismiss any 
apprehension of an immediate pursuit, and yet the little party were a 
prey to the gloomiest forebodings. Outside, the prospect was bleak 
and cheerless in the extreme. With clang and clatter of iron hoof 
the chariot rattled along the ice-bound road, where the leafless poplars 
raised giant arms, as if in despair or supplication, to the dismal heavens, 
and straggling bands of shivering peasants crept along to their daily 
toil. Within, the Marquis sighed for his vanished youth—for his 
meridian prime. Had he been but twenty years younger, how gladly 
would he have joined Brunswick and the émigrés on the frontier, and 
dedicated his sabre to the sacred cause of the old régime! Charlotte 
thought of her peaceful home, her garden paths, her favourite birds, 
her beds of violets, and the aged pensioners on her bounty who would 
miss her so sadly. And Marguerite, the waiting-maid? She, too, had 
her trouble. Was she not leaving, for the sake of her young mistress, 
her lover, Jean Thouvinot, the miller’s son, to whom she was to have 
been married at Easter ? 

And then a chance expression dropped by the Marquis started a 
new train of reflections of a scarcely more cheerful character—the 
various incidents of the mismanaged flight of the hapless Royal family 
to Varennes. 

‘Our persons are not of such importance,” said the Marquis, with a 
faint smile, answering as it were his own and his daughter’s thoughts ; 
“and I do not think we are likely to encounter a Drouet,” 

As the berlin was entering Chemillé a strange thing happened. A 
boy, who had apparently been waiting its arrival, darted across the 
road, and hastily thrust a letter in at the carriage window, speeding as 
rapidly away when he had discharged his errand. Again the missive 
was addressed to Charlotte, who had barely read a few lines when she 
swooned away in the arms of Marguerite." And scant wonder. ‘Two 
things of beauty,” says the Italian poet of saddest lay, Giacomo Leopardi, 
“the world possesseth: Love and Death,” and the letter was redolent 
of the roses of the one and the myrrh of the other. 


“* MADEMOISELLE,—I love you—love you with all my heart and soul 
and being. You will pardon my presumption when I tell you that I shall 
be dead—slain by my own hand—when you receive this letter. And 
one always forgives the dead ; they are so cold, so pitiful, so helpless. 

“T am of the, sacquerie; you are of the haule noblesse; and yet I 
have dared to love you. 

“You remember your favourite rose-bush ; it still lives and thrives 
in your garden, for I have seen it there when you little dreamt of my 
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presence, and when summer comes it will be a mass of bloom; but 
the hand that tended it for love of you, the eyes that watched it so 
vigilantly because yours were wont to rest upon it, will be cold, lifeless, 
loveless, inert clay when you read these lines. 

“‘T had another love, too—oh yes, I had another love—and when I 
fled from your presence I dreamt that this love might supplant my 
hopeless passion for you. For well-nigh eight long years I loved 
France—lived, laboured, planned, fought for her liberty; and now, 
after all, you have conquered. I have betrayed the Fatherland for 
your sweet sake. 

“‘T have burnt the order for your father’s arrest; I have arranged 
for your safe transit to England. My country, the sacred Gallic soil, 
and her supreme representatives silently claim at my hands the only 
reparation I can offer for violating my allegiance, for disobeying their 
mandates—the sacrifice of my life. 

*« Adieu, Charlotte! Turn at times your eyes and thoughts from 
the pale cliffs of Albion toward your France and mine, where rest the 
ashes of a man of the people, who loved his country much, but you, 
alas! more. “ ANTOINE BARRAUD.” 


“Heart of unsullied honour,” sighed Charlotte, as she struggled 
back to consciousness, and hid her weeping eyes on her father’s breast. 
“To think that our safety could only be purchased at the cost of his 
noble life!” 

“It is curious,” murmured the Marquis, in whose scholarly mind 
still lingered, characteristically enough, certain memories of the aristo- 
cratic Republic of Plato the aristocrat, “it is curious indeed. These 
souls of gold are sometimes to be found in the ranks of the brazen 
canaille.” 

The course of the berlin was now somewhat impeded by eager and 
excited groups in the street, who were evidently discussing some event 
of great public interest. 

*Hélas!” exclaimed a virago in the crowd, whose strident voice 
penetrated to the ears of the affrighted occupants of the vehicle, “‘ Shot 
through the temple by his own hands! C'est dommage. When shall 
we find such a good patriot and such a beau garcon as the Citoyen 
Antoine Barraud ?” 


The fugitives reached the hospitable shores ot England, where for 
some years Charlotte was the stay and comfort of her aged father. At 
last she was left alone, but she never married. 

The village children at St. Margaret’s Bay often marvelled to see 
the beautiful lady, in her deep mourning garb, standing on the edge 
of the cliff and straining her eyes to distinguish in the seascape the 
cloudy outline of the shores of France. 


W. B. WALLACE. 























A BATTUE IN RUSSIA 

HOSE who have done their partridge-shooting in England only 

would be surprised and perhaps pleased with the sport as 

practised in the land of the Tzar, where the good cld English 
bird has of late years been introduced with great success, after some 
considerable difficulty and numerous failures. The first attempts were 
unfortunate, for the strangers happened to come in for the severest of 
winters, and ended their career in the inhospitable country of their 
adoption before ever a breeding season had come round, when 
youngsters might have been born into the country more fitted than 
their parents to cope with the rigours of its climate. But the enter- 
prising English sportsman imported more birds and tried again. But 
the genial moujik—the inhabitant of the Russian village—now stepped 
in and improved the occasion to his own profit. He discovered the 
poor starving birds crowded together close to his grain-barn and fed 
them, regarding their appearance as a manifestation of the special 
favour of Providence towards his household. For two days he fed the 
strangers—fifteen brace of them—and on the third day he set their 
food just within the barn-gates, and when the hungry creatures, after 
some heart-searchings, ventured in after the grain, he pulled the gate 
to by a string from his ambush, and netted the whole pack. Then he 
placed a candle before the shrine of his patron saint and prayed 
heartily that some other English Barin might presently be moved to 
import a second supply of these nice birds, for which the poulterer in 
St. Petersburg had paid him a surprisingly good price. 

The indefatigable English Barin did so; but this time he met with 
better fortune. The birds triumphed over both frost and peasants, 
and lived to pair in the spring and to produce several coveys of good, 
hardy fledgelings, which formed a useful nucleus for the permanent 
breed of their delightful tribe now firmly settled upon the foreign soil. 
The English partridge is now a fixture of several years’ standing in the 
land ; he is called the “grey” partridge (to distinguish him from the 
tree partridge, and the “ white partridge,” who is not a partridge at all, 
but a willow grouse), and he has become a great favourite with all who 
are fortunate enough to have made his personal acquaintance. Emi- 
gration has not greatly changed him ; he is the same, but with perhaps 
a little difference. Every one is aware of the shyness latent in his dis- 
position, even in this country, where—towards the end of the season— 
he has an aggravating way of topping the southern hedge of the field 
while you laboriously climb the fence due north ;—well, the change 
from a temperate to a frigid zone has, I suppose, developed either his 
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cunning or his timidity, for I have known him, though certainly exist- 
ing upon the “ shoot ” to the extent of six or seven fine coveys, success- 
fully defy the sportsmen for the whole season, and bring the sixty odd 
members of his tribe safely through to the end of the time given, in 
Russia, to shooting over dogs, without a single shot fired at any 
member of his family within a distance of one hundred yards. This 
was Seymour’s shoot, and the circumstance irritated Seymour, who 
knew well that he possessed seven splendid coveys upon his ground, 
yet had never, throughout the season, burned a single cartridge at 
their shrine. 

I did myself the pleasure of chaffing Seymour on the subject. He 
had fed these “ greys” all the winter, and expected better things. 

‘Oh, I’m going to score off them presently,” he said ; “ we’ll have a 
battue for them next Saturday, and you shall see for yourself.” 

Now a “battue ” in Russia is of all things the most delightful. 

One reason for this is that whereas in England every one knows 
exactly what game is going to be shot—so many pheasants, there or 
thereabouts ; so many rabbits ; a hare or two, and perhaps a few “cock” 
—in Russia the sportsman sallies forth uncertain, even approximately, of 
the size of the “ bag” likely to be made, and uncertain, absolutely, of 
the kind of animals he will see; for besides the fiéces de resistance, the 
black game, the capercailzies, the tree partridges, the hares, and the 
willow grouse which he is pretty sure to find, he may at any moment 
find himself confronted by greater things, such as wolves, elk, a bear, 
roebuck, or maybe a lynx. Most of the ground comprising a “ shoot ” 
in Russia is either grown forest or embryo forest or reclaimed forest or 
wild moorland; no animal is so rare that he may not be met with in 
the midst of a béat, though naturally the larger animals grow scarcer 
year by year in the proximity of the capital, for the sportsman will not 
be denied, and the surviving big game find it safer to retreat north or 
east, where forests are denser and sportsmen are rarer. Hence I was 
glad enough when Seymour, smarting under the sense of ignominious 
failure with his “ greys,” determined to circumvent the rascally birds 
by treating his friends to a battue “‘ to meet the English partridges.” 

We started for Seymour’s shoot on the Friday afternoon—four of 
us. It was a drive of twenty miles, and we were to accomplish it in a 
species of carriage known in the country as a “ tarantass.” 

Has any reader ever ventured his English, probably untrained, bones 
in one of these vehicles over Russian roads? If not, pause, dear 
reader, when you are invited to do so, and recall, dispassionately, these 
words: most solemnly I advise and entreat you not to accept the 
invitation. 

Bones are, after all, valuable assets in our internal economy ; they 
are useful to us; they deserve consideration for that reason, and 
because, without them, our bodies would be poor flabby things of a 
consistency which could scarcely claim the respect of vertebrate 
creatures. Moreover, they fit into one another and keep their places 
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in a very admirable manner if treated considerately, and not put to 
unfair usage, as, for instance, subjected to the misery of being jolted 
over Russian roads in a Russian vehicle. No self-respecting bones 
would stand such an experience without protest; it is not to be 
expected of them that they should do so. Well, we drove in taran- 
tasses; two of us in each. I accompanied Seymour, and Hobbs 
drove with Comberton. Now a tarantass has no springs. It is a 
kind of lidless box slung upon a long pole, and having a wheel at each 
corner. St. Petersburg has been paved by a devilishly malignant 
municipality with large cobble-stones. These stones are sufficiently 
execrable even when driven over in a carriage set upon decent springs 
and having indiarubber tyres to its wheels; imagine, if you can, what 
they must be when one is dragged over them, a living sacrifice, in a 
springless tarantass ! 

I clung in grim despair to the wooden side of the vehicle; I gazed 
in speechless, helpless wrath in Seymour’s face, but Seymour ignored 
my despair, and did not notice my rage; he, being inured to this 
sort of thing, sat smoking and gazing placidly around him, absolutely 
unconscious, or successfully simulating unconsciousness, of the fact 
that a fellow-creature sat and suffered beside him. 

A violent jolt sent me butting my head into the driver; a second 
returned me into Seymour’s lap. I uttered an exclamation sometimes 
used by the Anglo-Saxon race in moments of irritation. 

“Hold up, old chap,” said Seymour bracingly; “a bit jolty just 
here, isn’t it? we shall be out on the soft country roads presently.” 

“ Seymour,” I said, “‘if this is a practical joke it’s an extremely bad one.” 

“‘ What’s a practical joke?” he asked. 

“Why this—O Lord !—this drive in a tara—tarantass,” I gradually 
explained. “I thought perhaps you were pay—paying me out for 
chaffing you about the greys ?” 

“What? don’t you like the tarantass?” he said genially. ‘Why, I 
assure you, some people prefer them to an open caleche or a droshka.” 

“Only jellyfish could, I should think,” I said, “or beasts without 
bo—bones, like wo—orms!” 

Seymour laughed. ‘“ Wait till we get to the soft roads,” he said. 

I did wait. After three miles of stony torture we reached the soft 
roads, where new pains and terrors awaited us, or rather me, for Sey- 
mour’s seasoned body did not seem to resent any kind of ill-usage. 

The soft road I found to be very unique. It was not a made road at 
all, but a kind of cart track alongside of the cobbled highway. It was, 
on the whole, an improvement upon the town road; that is, though 
causing much pain to the racked and tortured body, I preferred the 
new kind of pain to the old; moreover, there was excitement and the 
element of speculation in the new régime; for the so-called road con- 
sisted of a long chain of deep holes, many of them quite large enough 
to bury both the tarantass and its inmates, and the pair of Russian 
ponies as well. 
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Into these graves the vehicle would descend with a thud and remain 
there while the horses climbed out on the farther side. Sometimes, 
before descending into an abyss, the two good-natured little animals 
would stand awhile on the brink holding consultation. I could 
imagine them deliberating as to whether it would be wiser to attempt a 
leap or to climb down to the bottom, and risk the lumbering tarantass 
coming with a crash upon their heels before they could get out of its 
way and ascend the opposite heights. 

It sounds like an exaggeration, I know, but these matters are exactly 
as I have described them ; the holes are huge ; it is nobody’s business 
to mend them ; or if it is the duty of some official, he prefers—as most 
Russian officials do—to encash his salary and leave the work undone. 
So, at length, those dreadful twenty miles were accomplished, and I 
descended, with assistance, from that vehicle. ‘To Seymour’s inquiry 
as to how I felt, I replied that I believed myself to be suffering from 
general dislocation, and that I suspected the total loss of a few minor 
bones, which might be found in the hay at the bottom of the tarantass. 

* Don’t worry about them,” he said heartlessly ; “ you can ride home 
on a Finnish pony if you prefer it ; but of the two pains, I think you'll 
find the tarantass pain easier.” 

I may add that I have since ridden one of the razor-backed little 
steeds referred to, and that I would rather not allude to the circum- 
stance, the memory being a painful one. 

That night at dinner we decided to have a “ sweep” for the following 
day ; each man should contribute five roubles and draw a name; he 
who drew that of the individual making the heaviest bag swept the 
pool. 

I drew Hobbs, a circumstance which depressed me, for | felt that 
my own roubles, as well as my chance of those of my companions’, had 
gone by the board. Hobbs was an excellent fellow, but the feeblest of 
shots. He was not vain of his shooting, however; he knew that if a 
haystack could fly he would miss it four times out of five. For this 
reason he had voted, when the subject came up for decision, in favour 
of winning the sweep by weight rather than by head of game shot. 

“ Any of you chaps can shoot my head off,” he explained, “and are 
certain to kill five times as many birds as I; but then I may get a 
wolf, if he comes and sniffs at me and looks down the barrel of my 
gun—and then I shall win.” 

Since I had drawn Hobbs I had no objection to this arrangement. 

“Only it won’t count if you shoot a keeper or one of the beaters!” 
said Seymour; “ remember that, Hobbs!” 

“Not even the head-keeper?” asked Hobbs. But even the head- 
keeper was ruled out. 

The day broke fine and clear. It was October, and the trees were 
now leafless in the early Russian autumn ; but the sun was up, and his 
‘good gigantic smile” lay over forest and mo rland in a wide, golden 
benediction that cheered the sportsman’s heart, and gave him some- 
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thing to look at and to think about during the long waits between the 
beats. 

For the beats covered huge tracts of woodland, upwards of one 
hundred beaters being employed, and the time occupied in placing so 
many men and women was considerable. 

Nevertheless we contrived to have three drives before luncheon, and, 
to Seymour’s very great comfort and satisfaction, his friends the greys 
were twice encircled by the ring of noisy beaters and compelled to fly, 
where they believed safety to lie, straight into the very jaws of death. 
A dozen of the wily rascals had been accounted for, and Seymour was 
the happiest of men and hosts. 

To do the “ greys” justice, upon discovering their mistake, they had 
done the wisest thing open to them. Finding that they had been 
beguiled into crossing the ring of fire, they had selected Hobbs as the 
“gun” to be approached, and most of them had afforded our genial 
friend an excellent opportunity to land me winner of the sweep. But 
Hobbs had acted benevolently by them. He had burned a dozen 
cartridges and scored but a single victim, and at lunch-time my chance 
of the sweep was at a low ebb, for Hobbs stood last of the four and last 
by a long way, while each of us others had made fairly equal records, 
with sundry fine capercailzies, hares, and grouse to our accounts. 

“ Awfully sorry, old chap!” said Hobbs, smiling, however, as though 
his sorrow was not beyond the reach of consolation; “but cheer up! 
I may get that elk yet!” 

* You’re almost sure of it in the next beat, Hobbs,” said Seymour ; 
“for look what an elky-looking bit of forest we’re going to drive— it’s 
the very place for big game or capercailzies; get half-a-dozen caper- 
cailzies and you'll do the trick yet!” 

Lunch, like every good thing, presently came to an end and the 
fourth beat began. 

As Seymour had said, the belt of forest land now to be exploited 
was an ideal spot for big game as well as for capercailzies, for the pines 
grew tall and very densely, and the foot of man rarely entered such a 
spot to disturb its inhabitants. I found myself placed behind a tall 
pine and surrounded on every side by exact replicas of the same tree. 
Only in one spot, in front of me, was there a fairly open space, where 
six or seven great forest giants had fallen together, victims of some cir- 
cumscribed whirlwind such as is supposed to exist occasionally in mid- 
forest and to level, locally, a smaller or larger space according to the 
violence of the storm. Here and only here I could shoot, supposing 
that anything, furred or winged, should cross my line of vision. 

I love those silent waits in the forest while the beaters are taking 
their places, and the guns are already occupying theirs, and awaiting 
the moment when the sudden pandemonium of six score human voices 
upraised at once shall acquaint them with the fact that the beat has 
begun. 

That silence of the mid-forest is so wonderful. ‘There is no bird- 
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song to break it. A fieldfare may flit from one tree to another, or a 
foolish hare come ambling aimlessly along, sitting down every ten yards 
to think at his leisure of nothing at all; but there is very little move- 
ment and no sound. And yet what possibilities of hidden life and 
energy lie in the darkness and solitude and silence of this piece of true 
primeval forest ! 

There are certainly several capercailzies within hail, if one could see 
or hear them. Maybe they know I am here, and are keeping very 
quiet on that account. When the pandemonium begins they will 
become bewildered, and may lose their heads, and come crushing 
through the fir-tops just over my head, giving one a grand opportunity. 
Then there are hares, sure to be; half-a-dozen of them, perhaps, but 
without half-a-dozen ideas among the lot; and flip-flopping through 
the cover without aim or object. There is no doubt about ¢heir losing 
their heads when the yelling begins ; they will gallop madly this way and 
that, sitting down occasionally if they see any one, until some one puts 
an end to their foolish existence with a No. 4 cartridge. Better this, 
Mr. Hare, if you only knew it, than to be pounced upon by a fox and 
throttled miserably, or stalked by a lynx and caught by the rascal with a 
smile on his cruel face as he —— My thoughts were interrupted at 
this point by, first, a piercing whistle, instantly followed by the com- 
bination of sounds which I have described as pandemonium. Rattles, 
yells, sticks struck together, horns, whistles, and every kind of mechani- 
cal device for making cheap and horrible sounds, all add to the noise 
and raise it to a pitch which must be heard to be realised. Birds 
began to fly hither and thither; first flights of frightened small birds, 
then larger ones, tree-partridges, a brace of “greys”; then a lordly 
capercailzie, king of all game birds, crashes over my head, and is 
brought to earth, to my exceeding great delight. 

Hobbs is my neighbour on the right, and he is burning many cart- 
ridges. If only Hobbs hits one half of the birds he aims at the sweep- 
stake is my own. 

Suddenly I see a vision. 

Something large and brown rapidly crosses the comparatively open 
space in front of me. My heart gives a bound. Could it really have 
been—but no! impossible: it was fancy—an optical illusion! 

Then Hobbs suddenly darted forward. I could just see him 
through the trees. 

“ Keep your station, Hobbs!” I shouted; but Hobbs still ran on, 
making for a point. . . . Then came three loud sounds almost 
simultaneously. A shot, a loud shout from Hobbs, and—there was 
not a doubt of it—a great roar, as of a large animal, and an angry one. 

The rest was silence. 

“ Hobbs!” I shouted, for I could see nothing ; he had run behind 
a patch of thick cover. ‘ Hobbs, where are you? what was it?” 

Other shouts followed ; one from Comberton, from the other side of 
Hobbs. 
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“Tt was a bear,” Comberton yelled, “and I believe Hobbs is in 
trouble with him!” 

I was already in full tear for the spot to which I had seen Hobbs 
hastening. I could hear both Comberton and Seymour rushing in 
from their respective stations; Comberton and I reached the place 
almost at the same moment. 

For the first horrible instant there was nothing of Hobbs to be seen 
excepting one foot, while over him there lay, completely covering him, 
a huge bear—apparently engaged in demolishing the unfortunate 
human being lying in its power. 

“ My God—he’s dead!” I ejaculated. 

‘“‘ Well, if he is, the bear’s dead too!” said Comberton. 

“ Look at the brute—its face is half blown away,” panted Seymour, 
arriving at this moment; “help to pull it off Hobbs, both of you.” 

We did so; it was a 350-pound bear. There lay poor Hobbs, all 
over blood, his eyes closed, pale as death, a shocking sight. 

Seymour produced his flask, and applied a little of its contents to 
Hobbs’s lips. 

Hobbs opened one eye and then the other. He gazed at us for a 
moment with no speculation in them; then suddenly he sat up. 

“Great Scot!” he exclaimed—‘“ the bear—there was a bear in the 
ring—I think I shot at it.” 

“Shot at it, old chap! why look at it!” said Seymour beamingly ; 
“here it is—you nearly shot its head off.” 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed the dead man, now rising to his feet, “I was 
determined to get near enough for a telling shot. I wanted my 
nominee to get the sweep, d’ye see; so I rushed to a point he was 
making for, and I’m hanged if he didn’t get there an instant before 
me and run me down. I believe he shot himself, the silly fool!” 

“ He was tired of life, and he was afraid you’d miss him, old chap!” 
laughed Seymour. “He hasn’t hurt you, by-the-bye, has he?” he 
added. 

But it appeared that Hobbs, whose figure is somewhat rotund, had 
merely had his breath knocked out. He was not hurt. 

“T wouldn’t mind taking on half-a-dozen at the same price!” he 
said. 

As for me, I had no reason to feel dissatisfied. 





FRED WHISHAW. 
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VII. CHRIST CHURCH 


By REV. CLAUDE M. BLAGDEN 


S we emerge from the gate we find ourselves in a great square 
A court, with a terrace running all round it, the Cathedral facing us 
and the Hall on the south side, the home of Canons and Dons 

and a few favoured undergraduates, by gods above called “the Great 
Quadrangle,” by men below “Tom Quad.” Less spacious than 
the Great Court of Trinity, Cambridge, less ornate than the Court 
of King’s, there is something about it which makes those who have 
been privileged to live in it hopelessly prejudiced in its favour against 
all comers. The Great Court may be 1ooo square feet larger, as 
the Guide Books say that it is, but its low, irregular lines of buildings 
lack some distinguishing height on which the eye may rest, which 
in Christ Church is supplied by “Tom Tower” itself; the Court of 
King’s College, though strikingly beautiful, is, as a quadrangle, in- 
complete, and so can hardly challenge comparison with that of our own 
College. In the centre is a fountain, which plays gracefully on great 
occasions—once adorned with a statue of Mercury, from whom it 
takes its name, though the statue was long ago removed, and now, 
after many vicissitudes, sleeps undisturbed in the depths, or rather, 
in the heights, of the College Library. Its fame has gone out into 
all lands as the scene of involuntary ablutions, undertaken from time 
to time, at the request of an ungrateful College, by some member 
of it whose conduct has not been universally acceptable. As a 
rule its waters are not often troubled; the goldfish and the lordly 
carp swim up and down in peace, though they have been occasionally 
visited by intruding ducks, which have defied all the efforts of the 
porter to dislodge them. As late as 1858 the Scouts drew water 
from it for their staircases, and at all times in hot weather it has 
invited an evening plunge; but the former practice has long been 
discontinued, and the latter has never been encouraged. The tradition 
still survives of a duel which was to have been fought with pistols 
across “ Mercury,” but was brought to an untimely end by the action 
of the seconds, who, at a given signal, tipped their respective principals 
head over heels into the water. Wolsey’s intention was to erect a 
Cloister all round the Great Quadrangle, and the shafts which were 
meant to carry the vaulting of it are still to be seen against the walls, 
those on the north side, which was never completed in his time, 
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being a modern experiment introduced for artistic effect. Fortunately 
this design was never carried out; if it had been, it would have 
dwarfed the buildings which it surrounded, and, in our opinion, fatally 
marred the whole effect of the quadrangle; we regret it as little as 
we regret the lack of funds which saved the Hall Tower from being 
crowned with a dome, according to Mr. Bodley’s plan. Instead of 
it, round the four sides runs a terrace, first made by John Fell 
(Dean, 1660-1686), who also completed the north side of the 
quadrangle, begun by his father, Samuel Fell (himself Dean, 1638— 
1648). The terrace remained much as it was for two hundred 
years, till the time of Dean Liddell, when it was lowered about 15 
inches to disclose the base of the shafts, and at the lower level it now 
stands. To run round it while “Tom” is striking midnight has long 
been the ambition of Christ Church athletes. But the distance is 
quite three hundred yards, the corners are very sharp, and success 
is hard to win: one of the very best runners whom the University has 
lately had is said to have failed in the attempt. Having no particular 
ambition to achieve this feat, we move leisurely along the terrace to 
the south-east corner, where we mount the staircase and enter the 
Hall. The staircase dates from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, but the roof, which was designed in Samuel Fell’s time by 
an architect whose name has only been immortalised as — Smith, 
is one of the most glorious survivals of Tudor architecture, “Its 
slender shaft and exquisite fan tracery” are deservedly famous. 
There is no more impressive and awe-inspiring place in the whole 
of Oxford, and those who had the good fortune to be present at 
the consecration of the two new bells in 1898 will add that no 
place is better suited for a choir: we wish that some of the 
Cathedral services might be held there. 

The Hall, which is probably the largest in either University, is 
another splendid monument of the genius of Wolsey, whose portrait, 
by Holbein, hangs conspicuously over the dais beside that of the king 
who caused his overthrow. As late as 1720 the roof caught fire, and 
was totally destroyed, but the restoration seems to have been carried 
out with an artistic faithfulness which could hardly have been expected 
in the reign of George I., and so perhaps little harm was done. A few 
years later the whole building was repaired and beautified, and in the 
later half of this century some admirable modern glass has been 
added by the generosity of three members of the House. So far, 
then, as the fabric is concerned, there have not been many changes ; 
but to the pictures, which cluster thick on the walls and, to the 
stranger, are the most attractive feature of the Hall, there have been 
constant additions. And truly it is an unequalled collection of por- 
traits. We may note the painting of Wolsey himself, that of Arch- 
bishop Markham by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Lord Mendip by 
Gainsborough, of Dr. Liddon by Herkomer, of Mr. Gladstone by 
Sir John Millais, and last, but last only because it hangs far down in 
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the Hall, that of John Wesley, probably by Romney, and in any case 
a portrait that neither Romney nor any other painter need scruple to 
acknowledge. There are too many to enumerate; almost all are 
worth seeing, and few would be disdained by the National Portrait 
Gallery. Only two portraits, those of the late and the present Prime 
Minister, are wanting now to make the collection as nearly perfect as 
it can be. 

We leave the Hall and make our way down to Wolsey’s Kitchen, 
which still displays Wolsey’s gridiron on its southern wall. It was 
the first building of Cardinal College to be completed, and so a 
theme for many gibes against that learned and ecclesiastical foundation. 
There, if we are strangers, we shall be told that the room is a perfect 
cube of forty feet, that the big chopping-block came from a tree in the 
Meadow, and that the great jack will roast an incredible number of 
chickens and legs of mutton at once—the exact figure is beyond our 
memory. But what amazes our German and American cousins more 
than any statistics is the immense store of food ready to be eaten ; for 
Christ Church is still the largest college in Oxford, and there are a 
great many hungry mouths to be fed. The Germans will open their 
eyes in wonder at the cold meat which could fill a regiment of 
Uhlans, the Americans will open their mouths in hunger for the 
meringues (a speciality of Christ Church), which they will probably 
call, with equal appropriateness, either ‘“ dessert ” or “ candies.” 

But we are in a hurry to complete our tour of the College, and so 
we hasten through the cloister, past the Old Library (now fallen from 
its high estate, and converted into sets of rooms for Undergraduates 
and Tutors, with a Lecture Room on the basement), and out into the 
New Court, on which frown the Meadow Buildings, erected in 1862-65 
out of a fund which the Chapter had been accumulating for the pur- 
pose ever since 1791. Architecturally, they are impossible, as most 
of the buildings of that period in Oxford are, and the roof of the rooms 
above the archway is more like one of those jointed rulers used for 
geometrical drawing than any other known thing. But the rooms 
themselves are most comfortable to live in. They have, what none 
of the old sets had, good bedrooms with fire-places ; and, compared 
with the Chaplains’ Buildings, with their rotting walls and their colony 
of rats, which they superseded, they must be a perfect Paradise. 
Through the archway we pass into the Christ Church Meadow, and 
turning to the left find ourselves in the Broad Walk, with its double 
row of elms, planted by John Fell, and still a noble memorial of that 
great man, though the storms of the last twenty years have played 
great havoc with the older trees, and the younger members have not 
yet had time to fill their place. A new walk leading to the river was 
made some thirty years ago, and bids fair to rival its great predecessor. 
C. P. Moritz, the littke German pastor who visited Oxford in 1782, 
and awarded the palm among the Colleges to Christ Church and 
Queen’s, was enormously impressed with the beauty of the Meadows, 
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and doubtless he did not see them as we see them now. ‘The walks 
are well kept; the Meadows are better drained and far less liable to 
floods than in former years; cool and shade are always to be found 
there, inviting the townspeople to bring their children and perambu- 
lators and to camp out in the summer afternoons—an invitation which 
they accept ex masse. The Meadows, in fact, supply the place of a 
public park; but we sometimes doubt whether the City authorities 
fully realise the debt. 

Returning from the Meadows through the cloister by the reverse 
way, we pass the old Norman door of the Chapter House, which is 





CHRIST CHURCH: THE LATIN CHAPEL. 


itself a splendid specimen of the Early English style: then, leaving on 
the right the gateway which leads to the graveyard (possibly the scene 
of Cranmer’s degradation), we enter the Cathedral by the south door. 
Till 1872, this was the only entrance, but in that year, when one of 
the suppressed Canonries fell vacant, the western wall was bored and an 
approach made from the Great Quadrangle. Of the Cathedral itself 
this is hardly the place to speak. It must be seen to be appreciated : 
it takes more than the natural term of man’s life to know. Though 
almost every style of architecture is to be found there, from Saxon: to 
that of the fourteenth century, the whole is so marvellously blended 
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that you are conscious of no incongruity or confusion. Wolsey, we 
know, had intended to build a gorgeous new chapel on the north side 
of the Great Quadrangle. We may be very thankful that he was not 
able to carry out that part of his programme, which would have robbed 
generations of Christ Church men of a privilege to which few can 
have been insensible—the privilege of attending service in a Church 
hallowed by every kind of sacred association, graced with the remnants 
of the Shrine of St. Frideswide, whose history is still to be read in the 
east window of the Latin Chapel—the resting-place of Bishop King and 
Bishop Berkeley, of Deans John Fell, Aldrich, Gaisford, and Liddell, 
of Dr. Pusey, and Peter Elmsley, and others too numerous to record, 
who did good service in Church and State. From Wolsey’s time to 
the present there have been only two great attempts to alter the Cathe- 
dral—the first under Brian Duppa (Dean 1629-38), to whose reign 
we owe probably the removal of the ancient choir stalls, and certainly 
the insertion of the lovely window by Van Linge, representing Jonah 
under the gourd, and still to be seen, with colour unfaded, at the west 
end of the north aisle ; the second under Dean Liddell, who, besides 
piercing the west end, rearranged the whole seating of the Church, had 
the east end reconstructed in the Norman style, and carried “a light 
screen of open ironwork round the nave and choir, so as to mark off 
the central portion of the Church for collegiate use without excluding 
the general congregation from full enjoyment of the service.” In Term 
time the Cathedral is still used for College Prayers every morning at 
eight, and on Sundays the seats in the Nave and Choir are reserved for 
members of Christ Church ; in the Vacation, with certain exceptions, 
these are thrown open to the public. 

Leaving the Cathedral by the west door, we again enter the Great 
Quadrangle, which seems very peaceful now, though more than once in 
the history of Christ Church it has been the scene of wild and up- 
roarious rejoicings. In 1583, on the occasion of the visit of Albertus 
4 Lasco to Oxford, “ strange fireworkes were shewed in the Great Quad- 
rangle, besides rockets and a number such manner of devises,” and the 
victory of Sedgemoor was honoured by a huge bonfire in the same 
place. Now the scene of such rejoicings has been shifted; the last 
Christ Church bonfire, to celebrate the relief of Mafeking, was lighted 
in the Merton Meadow. The Archway, crowned with the Tower, at 
the north-east corner, under which the path lies to Peckwater, bears 
the ominous name of Kill-Canon, so called because the draughts there 
were thought to be fatal to the Canons who had the misfortune to live 
in the wilds of Peckwater or Canterbury, and were bound to pass that 
way to the Cathedral. Two of these outlying stalls have been abolished ; 
the lodgings assigned to the third stall were removed to the corner of 
Peckwater about 1670, and are still to be found there. As that stall 
afterwards gained the name of the “ prabenda vivax,” from the advanced 
age to which its occupants attained, the fatal spell had apparently by 
that time ceased to work, and, we trust, will never be powerful again. 
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On either side of Kill-Canon is a statue of a famous dean—on the 
south of John Fell, soldier, dean and bishop, who was as much 
devoted to his faith as he was to his king, and who, in company with 
his friends Dolben and Allestree, fearlessly kept up the services of the 
Church in the time of the Commonwealth—on the north, of Henry 
George Liddell, whose Dictionary may command him fame everywhere, 
while in Oxford he has a further memorial in the College which he loved 
and beautified. 

It is a common story that the modern Oxford guide, while showing 
visitors the buildings of Peckwater and Canterbury, speaks of them as 
if they were separate colleges and not parts of Christ Church. In this 
he is but showing his knowledge of history. Peckwater Inn and Can- 
terbury College were at one time separate institutions, only absorbed 
by degrees into the new foundation, While Cardinal College was being 
built, Peckwater served for the masons’ quarters, but it soon became 
used for Undetgraduates, and, as early as 1600, some new rooms were 
added to it for the accommodation of Gentlemen-Commoners. Its 
real glory, however, begins with Dean Aldrich, who, in 1706, with the 
aid of a bequest of £2000 from Dr. Antony Radcliffe, Canon of Christ 
Church, entirely rebuilt three sides of the quadrangle, with the build- 
ings which are still an object of admiration to-day. The New Library, 
which occupies the south side, was begun ten years later, but was not 
finished for a very long time. Part of the money spent on it was the 
remains of a donation of #1000 given by George I. to restore the 
Hall after the fire. As a building it is an admirable example of 
eighteenth-century art, of which Oxford has many fine examples: as 
a library, though it cannot rival, in quantity, the Codrington Library 
at All Souls, yet for many branches of study—Topography, for instance 
—it is admirably equipped. It has had many benefactors, whose 
names are duly celebrated within its walls—Aldrich himself; Wake, 
Archbishop of Canterbury; Morris, Regius Professor of Hebrew ; 
Charles Boyle, Earl of Orrery: these and others give their names to 
its chief divisions. Besides books, it contains a very fair collection of 
pictures. Of the latter, “The Butcher’s Shop,” by Annibale Caracci, 
which attracts many visitors, seems to us perfectly odious. There are 
other and better pictures, but the most interesting feature of the whole 
collection is the revolving case that contains original drawings by the 
old masters: no one will regret going a long way to see it. Besides 
these treasures, the Library contains the Cardinal’s hat—now, alas! 
without the tassels—worn by Wolsey himself. Having passed through 
the hands of such celebrities as Bishop Burnet, Horace Walpole, and 
Charles Kean, it has at last, through the patriotism of some old Christ 
Church men, come into the possession of the College. Would that the 
same friends had rescued his apron and his gloves ! 

From the Library we go out into Canterbury, once the training 
school for the monks of Christ Church, Canterbury, then presented 
to the College by Henry VIII., but forming no proper part of it till 
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1773, When the generosity of the Archbishop of Armagh, who gave 
41000 that year and another £1000 two years later, enabled Dean 
Bagot (1777-1783) to raise the present buildings, no unworthy addi- 
tion to the House. We walk through the gateway, and we are in 
Oriel Square: we have seen Christ Church and its buildings, we have 
learnt a little of its history, and we are in the outer world. 

But before we pass on to see any other College, let us spare one last 
thought to ourown, To begin with, it is a royal foundation, endowed by 
a king, built on a scale that befitted a king, often the residence of a 
king or his family. We cannot feel surprised that, when Oriel and Brase- 
nose claimed the bequest of William Thurston on the ground that they 
also might be called “ King’s College, Oxford,” Christ Church should 
have gained the day. And, as is fitting to such a foundation, it has 
been famous for its loyalty to the reigning house. In 1643 more than 
twenty students of Christ Church were officers in the king’s army, and 
“the rest almost to a man were indefatigable in protecting the dwellings 
of the inhabitants of this place.” Drills took place in the Great Quad- 
rangle, reviews in the Meadow: the enthusiasm of Christ Church for 
the Stuart cause knew no bounds, and it suffered accordingly ; though 
it must be added, to the credit of the Parliamentarians, that the College 
was well treated and well governed during the interregnum. When 
the Restoration came, Christ Church had its reward. It became once 
more the leading College, and began a career of almost uninterrupted 
prosperity, with renewed loyalty on the one side and renewed favour on 
the other: we need only mention the fact that, during the rebellion of 
Monmouth, the Oxford Company which was hurriedly raised in behalf 
of King James was mostly composed of Christ Church men and drilled 
in Peckwater. 

This personal loyalty has been the characteristic of the College prac- 
tically since its foundation, and may in some measure account for 
the long roll of public men who have been educated there. Partly 
because of the particular class from which many of them were 
drawn, but partly also because of the tradition and spirit of the place, 
they have gone directly on to public life as their natural career. We 
know how the great Cyril Jackson (Dean 1783-1809) watched over 
the career of Sir Robert Peel, who had been under his care; and we 
have no doubt that he was not the only Dean who played the part of 
custos et informator to pupils whom he thought marked out by position 
and ability for the life of statesmen. Since 1880 all the three Prime 
Ministers have been Christ Church men, and there have beén seven 
more this century: it is not necessary to reckon up the Governors- 
General or Viceroys of India, the ambassadors, the members of 
successive Cabinets—there would be no room to do so. But political 
life and statesmanship has not been the only object of. ambition with 
men trained there. In philosophy, John Locke; in history, William 
Camden, Henry Hallam, Bishop Stubbs, and Mr. S. R. Gardiner ; in 
general literature, Sir Philip Sydney, Robert Burton, Sir George 
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Cornewall Lewis, and “ Lewis Carroll”; in art, Browne Willis and 
Mr. Ruskin—all of these are household names now, and many more, 
hardly less famous, might be added. What strikes us more than any 
other feature in the history is the fact that the level of ability and 
learning has, on the whole, been well maintained at Christ Church since 
its foundation. Even during the last century and at the beginning of 
this, when things were at their worst elsewhere, the College was fairly 
well governed and organised, and genuine, honest work was done. 
Gibbon, who has not a good word to say for his own college, speaks 
quite warmly of the state of Christ Church under the two Deans 
Gregory and Markham (1756-1777): Johnson dissuades a friend 
from entering his own college, and persuades him to go to Christ 
Church, where he will have the best tutor in Oxford. We may fairly 
claim that the average of excellence in almost every branch, though 
perhaps never startling, has remained uniformly high. This is our 
conclusion also from the study of our athletic records. There have 

been always a good number of men who have represented the 
' University in cricket, in rowing, in athletics, in Association football: 
a few of them have been pre-eminent in their own department; of 
hardly any would you say that they did not deserve their honours. 
You may call this characteristic “‘ aurea mediocritas” if you will: the 
adjective is consolatory, and we accept the omen. 


FORTITUDE 


Points sternly to the desert, bids me go: 
Nor dare I strive her dictates to withstand. 
Be brave, my heart, to bear the bitter throe! 
To gain the summit must thou breast the slope, 
To earn the crown thou needs must face the fight ; 
High overhead calm shines the star of hope, 
The morning dawns from out the darkest night. 
Let firm-set lips, and level-fronting brow 
Proclaim thy right to suffer silently: 
The brute may cry against his fate, but thou 
Shalt win because of thy divinity ; 
Prometheus-like shalt conquer circumstance, 
And claim the worlds for thine inheritance. 
ALICE D. BRAHAM. 


Dee has called. Her unrelenting hand 
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THE HISTORY OF WONG TOKE 
AND AH HO 


poor, Wong Toke was rich. Ah Ho had one ambition—to 

become rich. Wong Toke had one ambition—to become 
richer than he was already. Both were under the rule of the foreign 
devil, so could gather together as many dollars as possible without 
fear of emperor or mandarin. When death came both wished to be 
carried back to the fatherland, there to be buried ; for, once dead, they 
knew that neither mandarin nor emperor, nor heat nor cold, nor 
winter nor summer, nor hunger nor thirst could hurt them any more. 

Ah Ho was a dhobie, but wash as diligently as he would the cents 
and dollars came in slowly, and many times he despaired. Early 
merning found him seeking custom, hot noon found him seeking 
custom, evening found him seeking custom. It was weary work. He 
was poor, he had to live in a dirty part of the town; people would not 
entrust their clothes to a man who lived amidst filth and pigs. It 
was a dusty world for Ah Ho. 

Wong Toke was a tailor. He made white clothes for English 
foreign devils, and white dresses for English foreign devils’ wives. 
Wong Toke measured—he was a good measurer—others made; for 
Wong Toke had many Chinese working under him. He treated them 
shamefully ; frequently he beat them with a stick, they had little rice, 
they were nearly starved, they were more unfortunate than ricksha 
men or coal coolies. They had a hard life. But Wong Toke grew 
rich, he grew fat. Every week he put many dollars in the great house 
that foreign devils keep money in. He had a carriage of his own 
with two horses. He used to drive in state round the green before 
sunset. He never walked, he grew fatter and fatter; even the foreign 
devils began to respect him, for they love money above all things. In 
the end he had much money ; he did not know how to use it, so began 
to trade. He traded in the value of the dollar, he was a shrewd bar- 
gainer, he won every time. He began to lend money for great usury, 
he lent money even to white men. One day a foreign devil came to 
him praying for five hundred dollars. Wong Toke did not like the 
look of him, he made inquiries, he found that the white man was the 
mate of a coasting steamer ; he had no work, he had no friends. The 
foreign devil called every morning: he became impatient, Wong Toke 
became tired. ; 

“You belong bad man,” said he one day; “I no lend you a dollar, 
not one cent.” 


a= HO was virtuous, Wong Toke was wicked. Ah Ho was 
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The English white man was very angry. He used loud and big 
words and many foreign devil damns. 

“Told I’m a wrong ’un by a confounded Chinaman; well, I’ll be 
hanged!” 

Then he used many more big words, not damns but larger. ‘Then 
he kicked chairs and tables over; then he knocked Wong Toke down, 
and made his nose bleed ; then he left. 

Wong Toke did not care, he had the dollars—what was the world 
without dollars ? what was the world made for but dollars? Every one 
was seeking dollars, white man, yellow man, even black man. He 
that had the most was most thought of. What did Wong Toke care? 

Wong Toke was waxing exceedingly rich, but still he went down 
to the wharfs to measure foreign devil shipmen for new clothes. 
Sometimes he met Ah Ho there in search of washing and reviled him. 
Once they had been friends, that was when they were both poor; 
but Ah Ho was still poor, why should they be friends any longer ? 

“ Poor man belong no good,” he used to say, “ you belong no good, 
Ah Ho, you have a bad leg.” 

Then would he imitate Ah Ho’s club-foot, and all the Cantonese 
that saw would laugh and jeer till poor Ah Ho was out of sight. 

One day a ship with passengers came to the wharf. Wong Toke 
was there seeking custom as was his wont. A great big Englishman 
was on deck. By the way others treated him Wong Toke felt 
sure he was some foreign devil mandarin, so he bowed to him 
many times. 

“* What’s the matter with you, Jacky?” 

“‘ Wanchee white clothes, best white suits in the world.” 

*‘ Well, come to my cabin,” said he, turning on his heel, and Wong 
Toke followed, his face beaming—he would aska large price. ‘These 
Englishmen threw dollars away like water and yet always seemed 
to have plenty more. Wong Toke could never understand it. 

That Englishman was mighty particular about the measuring, and 
was a long while before he was satisfied. 

‘ Jacky, how much each suit ?” 

“Ten dollars.” 

“Ten what?” 

“Ten dollars, sir.” 

The Englishman quietly opened the door. 

‘Here, you swindling yellow heathen, get out.” 

*‘ Five dollars, sir.” 

“ Five dollars. Do you take me for a mug. I’ve never given more 
than three in my life.” 

Wong Toke hadn’t any idea what a “mug” might be, but he was 
not one to lose custom if he could help it. 

“ Three dollars, sir.” 
‘Get out,” repeated the Englishman. 
“ Two and a half dollars, sir.” 
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** Get out,” cried the Englishman, making a step towards him, and 
as his voice was angry and his fist big, Wong Toke got. 

“Of all the foreign devils that come,” he soliloquised, ‘‘ English 
foreign devil the worst foreign devil, no makee him out.” 

On the deck he met Ah Ho and mocked him. Ah Ho said never 
a word, but passed sadly by. 

The big Englishman was sitting in his cabin reading a paper, and 
the colour was pink. Presently there was a gentle knock at the door. 

“Come in,” he cried. 

And in walked Ah Ho. 

“What! another d—d Chinaman. And what may you want?” 

*T belong dhobie man; wantee washee.” 

But at the heart of poor Ah Ho were misgivings. 

“Can you wash white clothes ? ” 

** Yes, me washee velly well. Only five cents a piecee.” 

“ All right, you'll find them in that locker; but mind, if you spoil 
anything, by the hookey sticks, I’ll not pay you a red cent, John 
Chinaman, remember that.” 

Ah Ho didn’t know what “hookey sticks” were. Probably the 
Englishman’s Joss, he thought. 

“ Fifty-five piecee,” said Ah Ho, when he had put them into his 
linen bag; “ bring them back three day.” 

** Well, mind you do.” 

And with that Ah Ho departed, pleased at heart. 

Wong Toke caught sight of him as he was going down the 
gangway. 

‘‘What!” cried he in derision, “‘ got work at last?” 

“Yes,” replied Ah Ho meekly; “ fifty-five piecee all belong big 
Englishman.” 

Whereat Wong Toke was wrath, but hiding it, contented himself 
with mimicking poor Ah Ho’s club-foot again, and the Cantonese 
firemen laughed. 

“Oh yah!” they cried. 

But Ah Ho didn’t mind now. He went straight home and set to 
work with industry. He washed and starched and ironed with care. 
He would please the big Englishman, then perhaps he might get 
more custom. He was just putting the last coat into the tub, when 
a curious thing happened. He felt something in the pocket, and 
putting his hand in, to his utter astonishment pulled out ten ten-dollar 
notes. 

Then was Ah Ho sorely tempted. One hundred dollars! What 
could not a poor Chinaman do with one hundred dollars? The big 

Englishman would forget all about them, and even if he did remember, 
how could he prove that Ah Ho had taken them. He told his wife. 
Said she, “ Keep them; this is good luck, Joss is pieased.” Never- 
theless it troubled Ah Ho exceedingly. He could not sleep at night 
for thinking of the hundred dollars that were his for the taking. When 
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he did sleep his rest was troubled and disturbed by vivid dreams. He 
dreamt that the dollars were the beginning of a great fortune to him, 
that he had lands and a big bungalow, larger than any Englishman’s 
bungalow, with pots of flowers on the verandah and servants to wait 
on him. He dreamt that he was as rich as the greatest mandarin. 
He dreamt that he was as rich as the Emperor. He ate rice out of a 
golden bowl with ivory chopsticks; he had fruits and cates of all 
kinds. The dreams he dreamt were more beautiful than the dreams 
of opium, but in the morning he woke up unrefreshed, with the 
hundred dollars weighing heavily upon him. 

All that day he wandered about disconsolate; he must decide 
quickly, for the clothes had to be taken back on the morrow. A 
hundred dollars was a fortune; it was burning his pocket out at that 
very moment. But the Englishman had given him custom, he had 
been kind to him, he did not like the thought of robbing him. He 
saw two birds picking at broken bread; one of them seized a large 
piece, but the other and the bigger bird robbed him of it. Then the 
one that had been robbed flew away chirruping loudly. Ah Ho 
watched and marvelled to see it find yet a bigger piece of bread. 
Thereupon he made up his mind, he would not rob the Englishman. 

Next day he went back to the ship with the clothes. The English- 
man was in his cabin reading a green paper. 

“He must be a learned foreign devil,” said Ah Ho to himself, 
“since he can read both pink papers and green papers.” 

The Englishman looked up as he entered. 

“Ts that my washing, Jacky.” 

* Ves, sir.” 

“* Have you done it properly ?” 

For answer Ah Ho showed him one of the white coats, beautifully 
white, beautifully stiff. The Englishman examined it carefully. He 
was a most particular Englishman. 

“« If they’re all like this you’ll do,” said he, tossing him three dollars. 
“You can keep the change,” he added, as Ah Ho was searching in his 
pouch. 

Then again the terrible temptation came on Ah Ho and made him 
red. ‘This Englishman was careless of money, he had said nothing 
about the hundred dollars, he would never miss them. Ah Ho was 
already half-way out of the door. Evil and good were fighting their 
old fight within him. Evil was winning, but suddenly good with a 
great effort got the upper hand. Ah Ho re-entered the cabin. 

“Well, Jacky, what do you want now?” 

“Me found something in your pocket.” 

“Found something in my pocket, Jacky? what do you mean?” 

Ah Ho winced. The careless foreign devil had not even noticed 
the loss of the money. 

“Me found a hundred dollars in your pocket ; here they are.” 
The Englishman took the notes Ah Ho handed to him with a look 
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of stupid amazement. First he looked at Ah Ho, then he looked at 
the notes, then he said— 

“ Well, I'll be d——d!” 

Ah Ho could never understand why the English foreign devils 
always use large words, whether they are pleased or whether they are 
angry. 

“ Well, I'll be d d!” said the Englishman again. ‘ You're the 
first honest Chinaman I’ve come across. What is your name?” 

Ah Ho told him. 

“Where do you live?” 

Ah Ho told him that also. 

“You can go now, Jacky; perhaps I shall see you again.” 

From that day everything went well with Ah Ho, and everything 
went badly with Wong Toke. The great Englishman turned out to 
be a very great foreign devil indeed. He was No. 1 in an office, and 
the captains of many ships were wont to come to him about cargo; 
the captains of ships, though they were as gods on their own decks, 
were like children before him, and did his bidding without a murmur. 
And Ah Ho was given a place in this office, and through industry 
became second only to the great Englishman himself, and waxed 
exceeding rich, and grew in reputation till he was the richest 
Chinaman in the town, and sat in the council of wise men. 

But everything went wrong with Wong Toke, and from bad to 
worse. The money he lent at great usury was never paid, and the 
dollars began to dwindle. In an evil hour he cheated in a lottery and 
was cast into prison, his business of tailor failed, he became poorer 
and poorer, till at last he was nothing but a coal coolie on the wharf. 

Wong Toke was no longer fat. 

Even the virtuous are sometimes successful. 

ARTHUR BREBNER. 
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poetry we find that very different sides of his personality 

are shown with the alternate mediums of his expression, so 
that we have rather two men than one. This is not invariably so. 
We do not wish to bind that “Great Modern” by our rule—nor do 
we admit him either as the literary standard and touchstone of our 
generation, or as its great exception and miracle. If attention be paid 
to those who have begun, continued, and ended as earnest and whole- 
souled writers in both prose and verse, the fact is plainly evident that 
they are more or less dual personages, not only in so far as different 
methods of artistic treatment demand more or less different subject- 
matter, but almost always we see more of the man himself in one 
branch of his work, more of the artist in the other. Especially is this 
the case with the more cultured and self-conscious authors, with whom 
the difference sometimes amounts to the distinction between heart and 
head ; the point to notice being that it by no means follows that 
different men will give the same side of themselves in the same 
branch of literary work. And having harped so far by way of prelude, 
we may begin our remarks upon Henry Lawson, writer of prose, by 
saying that, making obvious allowances, he differs in no way from Henry 
Lawson, poet. This is by no means the same as saying that when we 
have discussed him as a poet there is no more to tell—else were this 
article unwritten ; but we must recognise at once that the subject of 
these articles is not a laborious artist striving continually after some 
ideal or picture of the fancy, but rather an earnest portrayer of the life 
and objects in the country that he knows so well. 

If to the making of an artist the prime necessity is that he should 
irradiate his work with something that is not of this world, then 
Henry Lawson is none. You may read his prose and verse with equal 
diligence and you will fail to discover any glimmer of that light that 
never was on sea or land. But before falling under the tyranny of a 
trite quotation—and nothing is more destructive of sane judgment 
than a system of proverbial philosophy—let us rather look one moment 
a little deeper into things and profit by a concrete example. 

Speaking of that wondrous light in Rembrandt’s great masterpiece, 
Thackeray (whose head by the way seems to have been turned more 
than once in Holland) remarked that it was neither of the sun or moon 
but of Rembrandt’s own genius. Yet this picture, which provably repre- 
sents a day-scene, has for generations been called “The Night-watch.” 
Surely no further evidence is necessary that, with all his consummate 
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skill, the painter erred. For, at least on this one occasion, “ the light 
of his genius” was one which did not interpret our world more fully, 
but on the contrary conflicted with inherent order and resulted in a 
false impression. Without question the true light of genius is not 
something strange to the world, and superadded; it is of the same 
nature with the spirit of the world, and shining through—not upon— 
shows us everything in its true meaning. In place of lines and colours 
it sets the spirit of every object sparkling. It is this light that Henry 
Lawson has, and it is in this respect that he is an artist. He gives us 
pictures, and in his pictures is the spirit of the things themselves. 

It will be seen at once how great a gulf lies between this method of 
treatment and that of those men who, by extraordinary attention to 
detail, profess to “find abundant worth in trivial commonplace.” 
There can be no praise for those who obstinately glorify the plain acts 
and facts of life, recording with scrupulous exactness what we ourselves 
can see plainly enough, or could see did we wish to be sufficiently 
attentive. We have been afflicted far too much of late with feminine 
fidelity of observation. To hold the mirror up to nature is to reduce 
the conception of art to that of a physical phenomenon, and place it 
on a level with mechanics, Better regard nature at first hand and 
allow our own souls play. No amount of skill can satisfy us, for the 
most carefully-manipulated photograph is necessarily an intellectual 
vulgarity. But the artist whose soul is aglow with that fervour which 
incessantly strives for utterance in every object in the universe, strikes 
aside whatever trammels, and sets its spirit free to exchange mysteries 
with our own. There is no light that never was, for nothing can be 
new to infinity; and infinity itself is not a matter of addition, of 
mechanical accretion, but every particle is in its essence infinite. It 
is possible to any one to startle by incongruity, transgressing deep-laid 
law ; but as folly is the greatest of all offences, so arrogance is the worst 
form of folly ; and truth insulted is not kind. 

Bien! Let us come back to Henry Lawson’s prose. 

Here, if anywhere in literature, are we set face to face with the soul 
of things. That feeling of wonderment and unrest which is produced 
by great work of whatever sort wherever found, we experience when 
reading the simplest of Lawson’s sketches. We may not fire into ad- 
miration of his fine writing ; we feel the power of his matter. His prose 
is usually so admirable that it conceals itself as prose, and we lose sight 
of it in the presence of Jack Gunther and Little Isley Mason, “ His 
Father’s Mate.” We see the newly-shorn ram standing puzzled and 
awkward in the presence of his ewes, “ the most ridiculous object under 
heaven”; we feel the sickening velvet warmth of an out-back sunrise 
pressing on our cheek. And through the writer’s magic we wonder at 
everything, as by ourselves we only wonder in the high moments of 
life, or when late at night the moon just catches a great rim of wave. 

Now nothing is cheaper or more worthless than schwdrmerei ; nothing 
is more plentifully produced and passed off for what it is not. But 
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in Lawson’s work, at least, it is not ever to be found at all, not even 
in germ. For his manhood is too robust even when it is most tender. 
Indeed it is striking to notice what a strange mixture he displays of 
untheatrical natural strength and quite feminine sensitiveness and ten- 
derness. One or two instances will prove instructive, and we cannot 
perhaps do better than take an excerpt from the author’s just-published 
book (‘ By Track and Sliprails.”) What finer example of manly de- 
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termination could be found than Middleton’s Peter? When every 
attempt had failed to bring a drunken doctor from Black’s shanty to 
attend Squatter Middleton’s wife some fifteen miles away, Peter saddled 
the only fresh horse that remained, took a revolver, and examined it 
attentively in the moonlight. 

“«¢ What the mischief are yer goin’ ter do, Peter?’ asked Jimmy. 
*«¢ Goin’ to fetch him,’ said Peter, and after carefully emptying his 
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pipe, and replacing it in a leather belt, he mounted and rode off at an 
easy canter, 

“‘ Jimmy watched the horse until it disappeared at the edge of the 
flat, and then, after coiling up the long lash of his bullock-whip in the 
dust until it looked like a sleeping snake, he prodded the small end of 
the long pine handle into the middle of the coil, as though driving 
home a point, and said in a tone of intense conviction : 

“ « He'll fetch him.’ ” 

Peter was caught in an awful Australian thunderstorm, yet he “ rode 
steadily on, only pausing now and then until a flash revealed the track 
in front of him.” The doctor all this time sat drinking in the little 
shanty which did duty for a “ Post Office and General Store.” 

“« He was staring intently into the fire, on which an old black sauce- 
pan was boiling and sending forth a pungent odour of herbs. There 
seemed something uncanny about the doctor as the red light of the 
fire fell on his hawk-like face and gleaming eyes. He might have been 
Mephistopheles watching some infernal brew. 

*“‘ He had sat there some time without stirring a finger, when the door 
suddenly burst open and Middleton’s Peter stood within, dripping wet. 
The doctor turned his black, piercing eyes upon the intruder for a 
moment, and then asked quietly : 

“‘« What the hell do you want?’ 

“«<«T want you,’ said Peter. 

««¢ And what do you want me for?’ 

“«T want you to come to Joe Middleton’s wife. She’s bad,’ said 
Peter calmly. 

“«]T won’t come!’ shouted the doctor. ‘I’ve brought enough 
horse-stealers into the world already. If any more want to come, they 
can go to blazes for me. Now, you get out of this!’ 

“« Don’t get yer rag out,’ said Peter quietly. ‘The hoss-stealer’s 
come, an’ nearly killed his mother ter begin with; an’ if yer don’t get 
yer physic-box and come wi’ me, by the great God, [’lI——’ 

“ Here the revolver was produced and pointed at Doc. Wild’s head. 
The sight of the weapon had a sobering effect upon the doctor. He 
rose, looked at Peter critically for a moment, knocked the weapon out 
of his hand, and said slowly and deliberately : 

« «Wall, ef the case is as serious as that, I (hic) reckon I’d better come.’ 

“ Peter was still of the same opinion, so Doc. Wild proceeded to 
get his medicine-chest ready.” 

As we remarked in our article of last month, sturdiness has no 
greater apostle than Henry Lawson, for none has a greater knowledge 
of the hard life that demands it, The most peaceful farm lying in the 
sun of a coastal river-flat with its cane-crop ripening hourly in the 
warm steam, may to-morrow be swept soil and all into the Pacific by 
a thunderstorm, leaving nothing but desolation and the ruin of two 
years’ hope. ‘ What’s Australia?” says the greybeard on the Blen- 
heim coach. “A big, thirsty, hungry wilderness, with one or two 
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cities for the convenience of foreign speculators, and a few collections 
of humpies called towns—also for the convenience of foreign spec- 
ulators ; and populated mostly by mongrel sheep, and partly by fools 
who live like European slaves in the towns, and like dingoes in the 
bush, who drivel about ‘democracy’ and yet haven’t any more spunk 
than to graft for a few cockney dudes that razzle-dazzle most of the 
time in Paris.” ... “I was born there. That’s the main thing 
I’ve got against the darned country.” Yet he is true to his landa fter 
all, and will hear no one malign it. 

Contrast with all this the quiet study of a child in “ His Father’s 
Mate” (While the Billy Boils), Nota line is devoted to the expanding 
of sentiment. It all stands out among the simple sentences of the 
narrative. Little Isley was the sole remaining comfort of his father, 
an old fossicker on a deserted diggings. A hardy youngster who, after 
one of his morning runs in the wet grass, had come home naked as 
he had been born, with the information that he had lost his shirt. 

“He had fair hair, blue eyes, and a thin, old-fashioned face—a face 
that would scarcely alter much as he grew to manhood. His costume 
consisted of a pair of moleskin trousers, a cotton shirt, and one sus- 
pender. He held the slate rigidly, with a corner of its frame pressed 
close against his ribs, whilst his head hung to one side, so close to his 
slate that his straggling hair almost touched it. He was regarding his 
work fixedly out of the corners of his eyes, whilst he painfully copied 
down the headline, spelling it in a different way each time. In his 
laborious task he appeared to be greatly assisted by a tongue that 
lolled out of the corner of his mouth, and made an occasional revolu- 
tion round it, leaving a circle of temporarily clean face. His small 
clay-covered toes also entered into the spirit of the thing, and helped 
him not a little by their energetic wriggling. . . . 

“Isley had been sitting writing for some time when a deep voice called 
out from below : 

“<¢Tsley!’ 

‘“¢¢ Yes, father.’ 

*«¢ Send down the bucket.’ 

“¢ Right.’ 

“ Presently the voice cried : 

“ «Wind away, sonny.’ 

“¢ That ain’t half enough,’ said the boy, peering down. ‘Don’t be 
frightened to put it in, father. 1 kin wind up a lot mor’n that.’ 

“When the bucket had been further loaded Isley wound it up, and 
taking it across in short lifts to the heap of wash dirt, emptied it there. 
Soon his father called again : 

“¢Tsley!’ 

“¢ Yes, father.’ 

“«¢ Have you done that writing lesson yet ?’ 

“« Very near.’ 

““¢ Then send down the slate next time for some sums.’ 

*¢ All right.’ 
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Presently Long Tom comes to tell him of a young magpie in the 
scrub that he “oughter be able to catch.” But Isley “can’t leave 
the shaft. Father’s b’low.” He shows Tom how beautifully he has 
greased the windlass, so that it works like butter now. But while 
leaning with his hands and forehead on the bole to catch the voice 
coming from below, the treacherous thing slips round and little Isley 
falls right down to his father’s feet. He is put in the bucket, and 
hauled up by Tom, who lays him on the grass. 

His eyes open. ‘ Ba-back’s bruk, Tom,” he says. . . . “ Where’s 
father?” 

It may seem criminal to drag these fragments from the perfectly 
told story, but the object of an article of this sort is less to fittingly 
display excellence than to point out to the reader the 4inds of excellence 
which he himself will be able to enjoy the more fully in his own perusal. 
We leave him, therefore, to follow how Mrs. Martin gave her best table 
to be made into a coffin, and how an old fossicker’s wife ripped up her 
black riding-skirt to be tacked over it. We pass on to see the author 
in a different vein. 

Nothing can be more awful than his descriptions of bush madness, 
written as they invariably are with a grim and weird humour. ‘“ The 
Bush Undertaker ” is almost revolting. It would be quite revolting if 
we were only able to view it as entirely fiction. But Lawson knows 
so well how the solitary death-in-life of the out-back means inevitably 
some degree of derangement of the intellect. The Drover’s Wife 
would certainly have gone mad long ago if it had not been for the 
“four ragged, dried-up children” who are her care. She lives in a 
two-roomed slab-house, nineteen miles from the nearest sign of civilisa- 
tion—which itself is only a shanty on the main road. The country is 
flat and dreary, with not even 2 mountain to throw up the horizon. 
Her husband is always away, and is little better than a stranger to his 
“home.” And to-night she cannot even go to bed, for there is a 
snake somewhere under the gaping planks. The children are covered 
with blankets on the kitchen table. 

“Tommy turns in under protest, but says he’ll lie awake all night 
and smash that blinded snake. 

“His mother asks him how many times she has told him not to 
swear. 

“He has his club with him under the bedclothes, and Jacky 
protests : 

“«Mummy! Tommy’s skinnin’ me alive wif his club. Make him 
take it out.’ 

“ Tommy, ‘Shet up, you little——! D’ yer want to be bit with 
the snake ?” 

* Jacky shuts up. 

«Tf yer bit,’ says Tommy after a pause, ‘ you’ll swell up, an’ smell, 
an’ turn red an’ green an’ blue all over till yer bust. Won’t he, 
mother ?’ 

“«* Now, then, don’t frighten the child. Go to sleep,’ she says.” 
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The two younger ones go to sleep. Presently Tommy breaks out 
again with “Mother! Listen to them (adjective) little opossums. 
I’d like to screw their blanky necks.” 

When the English reader comes to “ Rats” he must be careful not 
to take it as something cheaply comic. The old swagman fighting 
with his swag had once been a sane man with a soul as good as 
that of any of us. But it had been worn away by the circumstances 
of his life, and his mind had followed after. True, he is a new figure 
for us in this country, with his clothes consisting of calico patches, and 
the “half-dozen corks suspended on bits of string from the brim of 
his hat, dangling before his bleared optics to scare away the flies.” 
There is something frightening in being brought so directly before lost 
humanity. ‘It all comes of flies and dust and heat,” says Lawson. 
Yes, after every hope is dead, and life is just an aimless hobbling on. 
The first stages are painfully told by a rouseabout in “A Rough 
Shed,” when he says: 

‘I only get twenty-five shillings a week (less station store charges), 
and tucker here. I have been seven years west of the Darling, and 
never shore a sheep. Why don’t I learn to shear, and so make 
money? What should I do with money? Get out of this, and go 
home? I would never go home unless I had enough money to keep 
me for the rest of my life, and I’ll never make that Out Back. Other- 
wise what should I do at home? ” 

He never even dreams of home now, or of the family who love him. 
“We are too dirty and dog-tired when we tumble down, and have too 
little time to sleep it off. We don’t want to dream those dreams out 
here—they’d only be nightmares for us, and we’d wake to remember. 
We mustn’t remember here.” On Sunday he gambles, and if he has 
a few shillings when the shed cuts out he is sure to spend it in drink. 
What else should he do with it? It is not sufficient to be of service, 
while he, poor wretch, is longing to get out of himself, no matter by 
what means. He goes to the rum with a clear intention, meaning to 
get drunk. 

We turn with a sigh of relief to the city, and the fine sanity of 
Smellingscheck, who, despite his poverty in a cheap lodging-house, yet 
preserves his self-esteem, and stands an object worthy of respect by the 
mightiest. We may well regret that Lawson has not given us more of 
this brighter work, for though he is often light and humorous, there is 
usually a sting in his humour. Not always, certainly. And in any 
case he gives us nothing but what is true. There is only this one 
fault to be found with him on the score of truth—a fault which 
occurs equally in his poetry and his prose—that he is too little ready to 
paint for us the happier side of Australian life. ‘The smothering 
atmosphere shudders when the sun goes down. We call it the 
evening breeze.” Absolutely faithful! But if we look for any men- 
tion of the cool evenings that do happen at times, we are not plenti- 
fully rewarded. Yet though regretting his omissions, we can never 
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inpeach his fidelity to the spirit of whatever subjects he selects. He 
never writes of the life of city luxury, both because he knows little 
about it, and also because it differs so little from such life in the old 
world that it cannot be said to be characteristically Australian. Wher- 
ever there is anything thoroughly native he is interested and in his 
element, and having chosen his picture he is invariably successful. 

By reason both of his gifts and his experience he stands above all 
Australian writers as supremely qualified to tell us of the out-back 
life. He was born in the bush, he has passed much of his time in the 
bush, and though he has recently elected to come to the old country 
to write, he has first mastered colonial bush life of every kind in almost 
every part of the island continent and of New Zealand. He comes to 
us with a name for much excellent work done, but, let us hope, with 
the best part of his writing still before him, and with a greater fame 
awaiting. He brings new blood into literary London, and we are sure 
that he will be welcome among those who are sickened by the preva- 
lence of wordy affectation, of hysterical absurdity, of nursery governess 
ineptitude, and of the strutting we’re-devils-in-the-yeomanry school. 

ARTHUR MAQUARIE. 
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INNISHOWEN FOR 


AN OLD SONG RESUNG 


HE blackbird he was piping loud 
From off the lilac tree, 


And there was not a single cloud 


O’er all the North Countrie; 


When down there stepped a bonny bride, 


Still sweeter than the spring, 
And at Greencastle Ferry side 
’Twas thus I heard her sing: 


Oh, Magilligan’s a pretty place, 
And that full well is known; 

Yet I am going to leave you all 
And live in Innishowen, 

Where every girl goes neat and trig, 
Whatever her degree. 

Oh! of all the parts of Ireland 
Sweet Innishowen for me! 


And if you ask why I’ve forsook 
My lovely native strand, 

Just at my left third finger look, 
And you will understand. 

For, sure, a maid must follow him 
Whose ring’s upon it shown. 

Farewell, farewell! Magilligan ! 
And welcome, Innishowen! 


ME! 


ALFRED PERCEVAL 
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THE MICHAELMAS RIMMING 


’ 


HERE is no prettier word than “rimming” in all the rustic 
dialect of leafy Warwickshire, made up as that language is of 
so many words which combine the three graces—prettiness, 

picturesqueness, and poetry; and when “rimming” is heard tripping 
from the lips of a pretty country lass of seventeen or twenty, it has 
almost the music and the softness of the Latin tongue. 

‘““We be rimmin’ to-morrer, ye know, Tomazina, as our time’s up 
here,” is a sentence which may often be heard during the last few days 
of September when passing through the villages along the romantic 
vale of the Red Horse. It is sometimes spoken by a man, sometimes 
by a comely maiden, and more often by a mother of children, who, to 
judge by the ring of sadness in her voice, finds no poetry in the 
actual rimming, though there is a distinct poetic touch in the uttered 
word. ; 

In this term is combined the beauty of euphonious sound with the 
cheerlessness of the actual signification. ‘ Rimming,” in the rustic’s 
dialect, means removing, going away, migrating from one village to 
another ; and in the case of the hired labourer (his wife, his daughters, 
and his babies) it means leaving a known place to go to an unknown 
one; and sometimes it means very much more than that idea conveys 
when considered unthinkingly. 

The reason for this “rimming” (which, though not so much in 
vogue in Shakespeare’s greenwood as in the adjoining counties, is still 
observed there) is the custom of hiring the rustic farm-hand by the 
twelvemonth. A man hires out his own labour, his wife’s, and very 
often his children’s, from Michaelmas to Michaelmas, and at the end 
of his year’s hire he invariably has to “rim,” or move, to another 
farmstead, thus adding a scenic effect to the landscape, replete with 
the picturesque to those who look at it only through the artistic eye, 
but fraught with cheerlessness and suffering when seen through the eye 
of a sympathetic mind. 

In the hazy mist of an early autumn morning, before the day has 
scarcely broken, the rumbling of a farm waggon along a rutty by-lane 
is heard in the solitude of a scene which seems entirely cut away from 
so-called civilisation and the abodes of men. It stops rudely with a 
jolt at the door of a thatched cottage set upon the rim of a coomb— 
the only human habitation (with the exception of the red-tiled farm- 
stead in the hollow) within the entire range of the vision. 

The occupant of that cottage has served his year’s hire at the farm 
below, and his services, probably, not having given the farmer unquali- 
fied satisfaction (for the perfect farm-hand is surely somewhat of a 
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rara avis), he has had warning to vacate the cottages, and is now 
preparing to “rim” to his next place of sojourn and labour. 

Piece by piece the home of the peasant, such as it is, is brought 
from the cottage by figures of various ages, heights, and widths (the 
father, mother, and children of the household), and placed upon the 
waggon in curious though picturesque assortment. The smaller of 
the helpers—carrying little odd things like saucepan lids, tin candle- 
sticks, wooden stools, and fire-irons—seem to enjoy the (to them) 
ever-recurring novelty of the rimming; but the father and mother look 
grimy, careworn, and sad; and the latter, in an aside to her daughter 
(who has just carried the fender from the desulation of the hearthstone 
to the mixed company of articles upon the farm waggon), says, with a 
choking sigh: 

“‘ Hey! Thomazina, gel, I shall be mortal glad when this rimmin’ 
be come to a endin’. ‘Us be no better nor gipsies campin’ o’ the 
wayside for a season, an’ then rimmin’ off all of a sudden.” 

“‘We be strangers an’ sojourners in the land, as our forefathers 
were,” responds the husband in reply—he having overheard his wife’s 
remarks, and old religious ideas recurring. ‘ Well, twill come to a 
finish one of these here Michaelmas Days, as trew as hens lay eggs an’ 
chicks come out on the shells I’m not so fond o’ rimmin’ meself—I 
hanna.” 

Long before the early breakfast hour at the farm in the coomb, the 
waggon containing the curiously assorted load of the hired labourer, 
rimming from one place to another, is slowly rumbling down the 
narrow lane, or ‘‘ chewer,” as the rustic calls it, away from the straw- 
roofed cottage in which he has kept his household, like a flock of 
sheep, for one twelvemonth. 

Upon the top of the domestic goods and chattels, with which the 
waggon is piled fairly high, seated in all sorts of comfortable and un- 
comfortable positions, are the human members of his family: his wide 
goodwife, his comely elder daughter, Tomazina, his two raw-looking 
sons (now of an age for the plough, the waggon, or the cow-byre), and 
four smaller wayfarers, ranging downwards from seven to two years. 

Thus they leave their twelvemonth home; the children delighted 
(as children ever are) at the prospect of a ride; the parents despond- 
ing and anxious lest the “fresh woods and pastures new” to which 
they are journeying, should not be even so good as those they are 
leaving behind ; for the rustic, stale in wedlock as in rimming, is often 
painfully reminded of the truth of the adage—‘ You may go farther 
and fare worse.” 

Under a sun which bakes and browns them, beneath a sky which 
may drench them to the skin, left bare to a wind which may blow 
them all out of shape and the furniture upside down, these examples 
of a rural system which has little to commend it to the humanitarian, 
the utilitarian, or even the farmer himself, may have to go far (five, 
ten, fifteen, or perhaps twenty miles) before they reach their new place 
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of sojourn and labour, for the horse which their late master has lent 
them is not the best of his team, and having probably been used 
before for the Michaelmas rimming, he insists from the first in 
moving at a go-as-you-please pace. 

Very often the darkness comes down over the landscape before the 
wanderers have reached the new milestone of their lives—the next 
farmstead at which they are engaged. Then begins the whimpering 
of the two-year-old child, who, though country born and a little 
acquainted with the aspects of nature in isolated places, feels tired 
and strange under the conditions of the journey, and gives utterance 
to a series of touching little sobs. 

“Come, come,” responds the wide, womanly mother (who has 
absolutely the most uncomfortable position for sitting of any one on 
the farm waggon), cuddling up the weanie offshoot of rusticity in her 
big, weary, comfortable arms. ‘“ Donna cry, me bonnie, we'll be home 
just nows, an’ ye shall hev summat good, an’ then goo nicely to bed. 
Be you frighted, Willie, ’cause the light hev come dim?” she adds 
to a sturdy youngster of nearly four years, who stares with round, wide- 
opened eyes and a pale, tired face at the dark trees and hedges passing 
his gaze with weird and stealthy movements. 

“Ney, I hanna frighted, mother,” he says in a queer, uncertain 
voice, though attempting to be brave, “ not when I’m with you, but— 
I —donna—like —the—the—dark.” 

The miller has shaken his dust-bag in the boy’s eyes ; the rimming, 
and the jolting, and the wearisome length of the journey are having a 
fatiguing effect upon his young senses; he will soon be fast asleep, 
nearly the entire family are in a similar condition, and when the 
jaded horse and the now creaking farm waggon halt with a jerk at the 
door of their new homestead, the rimmers will be dead beat and ready 
to lie down by the roadside. 

From the point of view of the painter in quest of attractive scenes 
from rural neighbourhoods, nothing could be prettier or more pic- 
turesque than a landscape with a set of Michaelmas rimmers as the 
leading figures; but there are few aspects of agricultural life at the 
present day so really full of pathos as this one—for the husband 
and the children, but most of all for the mother and wife. 

The woman pays in most cases, and in none so much as in this of 
the Michaelmas rimming, in which she is condemned to a life of hard- 
ship, forced to look cheerful under the burden, never secure of a 
roof-tree to her head for more than twelve months at a time, and 
losing for herself and children many of the social and educational 
benefits to which she and they are justly entitled, in an age so kindly 
solicitous for the welfare of workers. 

GEORGE MORLEY. 
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OPULAR delusions die hard, if indeed they ever die at all. 

Mr. Spurgeon used to say that a lie will go half round the 

world while Truth is putting on her boots. The saying is 
admirably illustrated by the discussions which intermittently take 
place regarding the origin of what Mr. W. S. Gilbert has unfeelingly 
called “our illiterate National Anthem.” At one time we hear that 
Henry Carey, the composer of “ Sally in our Alley,” was undoubtedly 
the writer of both the words and the music of the anthem. At 
another time we are as confidently assured that the honour belongs 
to Dr. John Bull, organist to King James I. Now we are told that 
the anthem was of Jacobite origin; again that it came to us from 
France. A claim is even put in on behalf of the Scottish people, 
who declare that the air is an echo of one of their carols, printed at 
Aberdeen in 1682; and there are enthusiasts who profess to find the 
tune in one of the compositions of Henry Purceil, the pride of 
English music. Controversy has raged long and fiercely over each 
of these claims; and, so far at least as Mr. Andrew Lang’s com- 
manding entity, “the man in the street,” is concerned, the solution 
of the problem is no nearer than it was a hundred years ago when 
men first began to discuss it. Perhaps, at this time, when the nation 
is shouting itself hoarse over “ Rule, Britannia” and other patriotic 
airs, it may not be unprofitable to try to discover what the authentic 
evidence as to the origin of “God save the Qeeen”’ really is. 

Some of the theories may be very readily dismissed at the outset. 
That theory, for example, according to which the tune was composed 
by Lully, the French composer, in honour of a visit paid by Madame 
de Maintenon to the Convent of St. Cyr. This is rather a favourite 
story with the people who address letters to newspaper editors on the 
subject. The following, written some years ago, may be taken as a 
sample of such productions. ‘There has,” says the writer, “ been 
so much ado lately about the Cork band refusing to play ‘God save 
the Queen’ at Olympia, that it might interest your readers to learn 
something of the origin of our national anthem, The words, which 
were composed by Henry Carey, were of French inspiration. In the 
Memoirs of Madame de Créquy we find a canticle which used to be 
sung by the young ladies of St. Cyr whenever’ Louis XIV., commonly 
called Le Grand Roi, entered their chapel to hear morning mass. 
The words were written by a Monsieur de Brenon, and the music by 
the celebrated Lully.” The dogmatic assurance shown here is delight- 
ful; but, unfortunately, the whole story is a ridiculous myth. The 
so-called “‘ Memoirs” of Madame de Créquy are merely a clumsy 
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forgery ; and instead of the French words forming the original of our 
“God save the Queen,” they are simply a translation, and a very poor 
translation too, of the English. This has been proved beyond a 
doubt, times without number; yet letters like the above continue to 
be written, and probably will be written for years to come. 

The theory about the Scottish origin of the anthem is only a little 
less absurd. The Christmas carol, ‘“‘ Remember, O thou man,” printed 
at Aberdeen in 1682, certainly bears some likeness to the tune of 
“God save the Queen”; but the rhythm is totally different, and in 
any case the caroi had already appeared in an English collection of 
the year 1611. So do some people try to make history. The ascrip- 
tion of the tune to Henry Purcell is equally unfounded ; for although 
there is something slightly resembling it in one of the composer’s 
sonatas, it is impossible to regard the resemblance as other than a 
trifling coincidence. And what about Dr. John Bull? No name 
could well be more appropriate as that of the composer of the English 
national anthem; and it is so far satisfactory to be able to say that 
there is more evidence in favour of King James’s organist having 
written the tune than there is in favour of anybody else having written 
it. His claim must, however, be considered in another connection. 

The claim most persistently urged is that which associates the name 
of Henry Carey with the anthem, Quite recently somebody wrote to 
say that, although it might be impossible to prove that Carey had any 
right to the honour, it would be almost criminal to rob him of it after 
it had been so long assigned to him by popular acclaim! Let us see 
what the popular acclaim is really founded on. The first mention of 
Carey’s name in connection with the anthem is that which represents 
him as having sung it at a dinner given in 1740 to celebrate the 
taking of Portobello by Admiral Vernon. This statement is made in 
a letter, signed with the initial “‘W.,” which appeared in the Genfle- 
man’s Magazine in 1796, more than fifty years after the event. The 
writer asserts that he was present on the occasion, and we have there- 
fore no reason to doubt that Carey did sing “‘God Save the King” at 
the banquet. But Carey never at any time during his life claimed 
either the words or the music of the anthem, nor is the anthem 
included in any edition of his works. He died in 1743, leaving a 
young family in distressed circumstances, and it was not until 1795 
that a formal claim was put in for him by his son, George Saville 
Carey, avowedly with the object of obtaining a pension from the 
Government in return for his father’s alleged services in writing the 
loyal song. The claim was rejected by the Government, and rightly 
so, for it was based on purely hearsay evidence. George Saville Carey 
evidently knew nothing about the matter himself. He stated that he 
had often heard Mr. Pearce Galliard, a friend of his father, assert that 
the latter was the author of “God Save the King”; and he then pro- 
ceeded to quote a letter of Dr. Harington of Bath to hitaself, in 
which the musical physician states that Handel’s amanuensis, Mr. 
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J. C. Smith, who had been one of his patients, “has often told me 
that your father came to him with the words and music, desiring him 
to correct the bass, which Mr. Smith told him was not proper, and at 
your father’s request he wrote down another in correct harmony. Mr. 
Smith, to whom I read your letter again, this day repeated the same 
again.” This correspondence took place in 1795, when Smith was 
eighty-three years old, and thus not unlikely to have a hazy recollec- 
tion of events which happened fifty years before. Dr. Harington 
adds: “My curiosity was often raised to inquire after the author 
before Mr. Smith related the above, and I was often misinformed. 
Mr. Smith says he understood your father intended this as part of a 
Birthday Ode, or something of that kind.” In all this, it will be seen, 
there is no direct evidence for Carey. Smith merely says that Carey 
brought the tune to him to put an improved bass to it; he does not 
say that Carey told him the tune was his own composition, though, 
since Carey was a voluminous song-writer of the day, he would natu- 
rally assume that it was. The anthem, words and music, was printed 
for the first time in Harmonia Anglicana, undated, but generally 
believed to have been published in 1743 or 1744. In the absence of 
a date on the title-page it is impossible to say definitely whether ‘“‘ God 
Save the King ” was thus printed during Carey’s lifetime. At any rate 
it is anonymous, which it is not likely to have been if contributed by 
or known to be by a writer of Carey's admitted standing. 

But there is more than this to militate against Carey’s claim. 
And here we are brought face to face with the most important 
piece of evidence which has ever been adduced in connection with 
the subject. At the end of 1743 or in 1744, a concert was given by 
John Travers, organist of the Chapel Royal. Some years ago, Mr. W. 
H. Cummings, the Principal of the Guildhall School of Music, discovered 
a unique copy of the book of words sung at this concert, and there he 
found a “Latin Chorus” which is unmistakably the origin of our 
National Anthem. The “chorus” runs as follows : 


O Deus Optime! 
Salvum nunc facito 
Regem nostrum ; 
Sit laeta Victoria, 
Comes et gloria, 
Salvum jam facito, 
Tu Dominum. 


Exurgat Dominus ; 
Rebelles dissipet, 
Et reprimat ; 
Dolos confundito ; 
Fraudes depellito ; 
In Te sit sita spes, 
O salvo nos! 


On the page opposite to this in the book of words there is an 
English version, which, however, is merely a literal translation in 
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prose, and not the alleged Carey verses, which would almost certainly 
have been printed had Carey been, as claimed, the original writer 
in 1740. And why make a Latin version at all, if original English 
words were written only three years before? When Dr. Arne, the 
composer of “ Rule, Britannia,” harmonised the tune for Drury Lane 
in 1745, he was questioned on the subject of the anthem’s history, 
and is reported to have said that the anthem was generally believed to 
have been written for the Catholic Chapel of James II. Arne must 
have been intimately acquainted with Carey, and it is inconceivable 
that he should make this statement regarding a composition of 
Carey’s or written in Carey’s lifetime. Moreover, in one of Benjamin 
Victor’s letters to Garrick in 1745, the song is expressly referred to as 
“the very words and music of an old anthem which was sung at 
St. James’s Chapel when the Prince of Orange landed.” 

Taking all the available evidence into account, it seems, therefore, 
tolerably certain that “God save the King” really had its origin 
in King James’s Chapel in 1688, and was more than likely written 
by one of the clergy attached to the chapel. The adherents of the 
Stuart family would no doubt preserve it in their memory; and in 
any case it is a curious circumstance that when it burst into popularity 
it should be as “a loyal song” in connection with the Jacobite rising 
of 1745. The original manuscript or a copy of it may have been 
found by Travers in the Chapel Royal; while the tune and English 
words probably reached Carey in a somewhat similar manner, but 
independently. It is quite possible, of course, that Carey may have 
made an English version of the Latin words of 1688. At the 
same time there is not wanting evidence to show that English words 
existed long before the date of the verses attributed to Carey. Dr. 
Benjamin Cooke declared that he had heard the tune sung to the 
words, “Great James our King,” which would identify them with 
James III., the Pretender. Evidence of a similar tendency is found in 
the story of the drinking-cup said to have been formerly preserved 
at Fingask Castle. It is said that on this cup the following stanzas 
were inscribed : 

God save the King, | pray, 
God bless the King, I pray, 
God save the King! 

Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 


Soon to reign over us, 
God save the King ! 


God bless the Prince of Wales, 

The true-born Prince of Wales, 
Sent us by Thee. 

Grant us one favour more, 

The King for to restore, 

As Thou hast done before, 
The Familie. Amen. 
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Evidence of this kind must be accepted with caution, but, as the 
late Major G. A. Crawford pointed out, these lines, if genuine, must 
have been written before 1701, the year of the death of James II., 
after which there was no titular Prince of Wales until the birth of 
Charles Edward in 1720. The epithet “true born” distinctly refers 
to the old Pretender. It has also been remarked that the peculiar 
expression found in the Fingask inscription, “ Send him victorious,” is 
more applicable to “the king over the water” than to the reigning 
dynasty. It is not, as will be seen, in the Latin, but would properly 
appear in a translation made in England after the flight of King 
James, 

So much in regard more particularly to the words. What of the 
tune? Well, the most plausible theory is that which attributes at 
least the framework of the melody to the Dr. John Bull who has been 
mentioned already. In a manuscript volume of compositions by Bull, 
dated 1619, there appears a kind of organ voluntary entitled simply 
an “ Ayre,” which is not only identical in rhythm with “God save the 
King”? —a very important point—but bears a striking melodic 
resemblance to it. True, the “ Ayre” is in the minor key, but this is 
of small moment, seeing that other essential elements are present. 
Moreover, it is quite possible that Bull may have omitted to write 
in the “accidentals,” trusting to musicians understanding what was 
required. Such a practice was quite common in those days. In the 
manuscript of Henry the Eighth’s “ Pastime with good Company,” now 
in the British Museum, all the sharps and flats are omitted, and the 
same thing is true of much of the manuscript music of the period. 
But to return. If the national anthem was really produced, as we 
have reason to believe it was, in 1688, the author of the words was 
very likely to have been acquainted with Dr. Bull’s “ Ayre,” and there 
is nothing improbable in the theory that he took it for the tune of 
“OQ Deus Optime.” Bull had been dead for sixty years, and this piece 
of his was only in manuscript after all. Why need there be any 
scruple about using it? Mr. Baring Gould, who is something of an 
authority on the subject of English folk-song, thinks that Bull’s “ Ayre” 
got modified into the modern scale in the mouths of the people, who 
were becoming used to the old modes, and had a fancy for the new; 
and the final shaping of the tune into the form now generally known 
should, he thinks, be attributed to Carey. That much may perhaps 
be conceded. It will not satisfy those who keep the Carey claim so 
persistently to the front, but the antiquaries can have little objection 
to offer. 

What may be called the public history of “God save the King” is 
perfectly plain. It first sprung into notice, as we have already indi- 
cated, during the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745, when it was usual to 
sing it at the theatres as a loyal song. Charles Edward was pro- 
claimed at Edinburgh on the 16th of September in that year, and 
“God save the King” was sung at Drury Lane twelve days later. 
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Fora month or so it was heard frequently both at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, Dr. Arne having harmonised it for the former, and 
Dr. Burney, the musical historian, for the latter. The performance 
was always received, as we read, with “tumultuous applause.” At 
this time the words consisted of the following two stanzas only: 


God save our Lord the King, 
Long live our noble King, 
God save the King! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King! 


O Lord our God, arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall. 
Confound their politicks, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On him our hopes are fix’d, 

O save us all. 


, 


In October 1745 these words, “as sung at both playhouses,” were 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, with the addition of a third 
verse : 

Thy choicest gifts in store 

On George be pleased to pour, 
Long may he reign. 

May he defend our laws, 

And ever give us cause 

To say with heart and voice, 
God save the King! 


The air now rapidly increased in popularity, and after a time took 
its present position as the National Anthem of England. 

Many curious attempts have been made to add to and “improve” 
this famous song. When the third verse, as quoted above, was first 
printed, the words were declared to have “no merit but their loyalty,” 
and two other verses were suggested, which we suppose must possess 
some other quality than loyalty, though we fail to discover it. One 
verse ran thus: 

Fame, let thy trumpet sound ; 
Tell all the world around, 
Great George is King. 
Tell Rome, and France, and Spain, 
Britannia scorns their chain ; 
All their vile arts are vain: 
Great George is King. 


In the same year Marshal Wade was dragged into the national anthém, 
in the true thunder and lightning style: 


Lord, grant that Marshal Wade 
May, by Thy mighty aid, 
Victory bring ; 
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May he sedition crush, 

And like a torrent rush, 

Rebellious Scots to crush ; 
God save the King! 


When George III. was attacked with one of his fits of insanity, some- 
body wrote an additional verse, containing a prayer for the recovery of 
the afflicted monarch. In 1793, when Europe was bristling with war, 
the Rev. Mr. Tattersal wrote two extra verses, one of which is cer- 
tainly patriotic if not poetical : 


When insults rise to wars, 
Oak-hearted British tars 
Scorn to be slaves ; 
m Ranged in our wooden walls, 
Ready when duty calls 
To send their cannon-balls 
O’er ocean’s waves. 


More than once, at philanthropic and charitable dinners, verses have 
been tagged on to the national anthem, applicable to the special 
occasion. When Hadfield shot at George III. in 1800, Sheridan 
promptly wrote an additional verse : 


From every latent foe, 

From the assassin’s blow, 
God save the King ! 

O’er him Thine arm extend, 

For Britain’s sake defend 

Our father, prince, and friend ; 
God save the King! 


The Prince of Wales, on his marriage, had to submit to a good deal of 

amateur and other versifying in this direction. Lord Tennyson’s lines 

> on the marriage of the Empress Frederick are well known, though 
they are certainly not in his best vein: 


Clothe them with righteousness, 

Crown them with happiness, 

Them with all blessings bless ; 
God save the Queen! 


On the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee, Dean Hole tried his hand 
on the troublesome second verse, with very doubtful result, as 
witness : 

O Lord our God arise, 
Scatter her enemies, 
Make wars to cease. 
Keep us from plague and dearth, 
Turn Thou our woes to mirth, 
And over all the earth 
| Let there be peace. 
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Probably the very best addition was that written by Longfellow, and 
sung for the first time in public by Miss Clara Butt at the opening 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre in April 1897: 


Lord, let war’s tempests cease, 

Hold the whole world in peace 
Under Thy wings. 

Make all the nations one, 

All hearts beneath the sun 

Till Thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of Kings. 


Which seems to have a singularly appropriate application to the 
present period. 


J. CuTHBERT HADDEN. 
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A DREAMER’S VENICE 


HIS is Venice, this the centre of a people’s power and pride; 

Dead, you call it? Shall we enter—see, the door is open wide— 

Make our bow to dead San Marco? Dead, if all the saints 
have died ! 


You, sir, with your northern vision and your friendly-foreign air, 
Talk of death with strange precision. Death is foul, but life is fair ; 
Here is life; no land is fairer ; there’s the truth, deny who dare. 


Here is life, the high immortal knowledge of a love which brings— 
Through this stately graven portal, borne on yonder angels’ wings,— 
Hope to men who take the burden, bear the cross of earthly things. 


Good, you think your kind of thriving argues other folks’ decay ! 

What’s your progress but depriving life of sweetness, anyway ? 

You with your machines and madness, dust and discord, fret and 
fray. 


Here, if labour lags a little, here, if tires the spirit soon, 
Time is short as glass is brittlk—we enjoy life’s afternoon ! 
Quickly fall the evening shadows, night sinks down on the lagoon. 


They who gave us of their glory gave us all the world beside, 
You, who come to read our story, gaze upon our strength, our pride, 
Make your bows to great San Marco, ask his pardon since you lied ! 


Rough, perhaps, my speech, but burning with the zeal of faithful 
will, 

Make it yours, and so returning keep it yours for good or ill. 

Venice is as great as ever, all her fires are blazing still. 


So, your hand, sir, men and nations are but accidents of birth. 

What if those your desolations wide you spread and far your dearth? 

Venice rests the great protectress of the beauties of the earth, 
HERBERT MORRAH. 











THE PLOUGHING OF TH’ OWD 
LAD’S BIT 


Farmer Hoviley sturdily. ‘’Tis nowt but wickedness ; th’ earth 
is th’ Lord’s.” 

In olden times the strip of land thus named was euphemistically 
called ‘“‘ The Goodman’s Croft,” and was left untilled, being regarded 
as a kind of blackmail to Satan that ensured the well-being of the 
surrounding crops. These patches of land dedicated to the Adver- 
sary were not often found south of the Border ; nevertheless the Ridge 
Farm had possessed one “ ever sin’ th’ Flood pretty near,” so said the 
country folk when they spoke in their soft broad Lancashire speech of 
“ th’ Owd Lad’s Bit.” 

It was an oblong strip forming part of an upland field and separated 
from it by a narrow path; the whole lying along the south-western 
slope of the high land to the north of Wildersmoor, and known as the 
Ridge. Most of the hill was dense woodland, the scattered farms being 
in the valley below and on the moor ; but one homestead, the Ridge 
Farm, stood alone on the height, backed by the forest and protected 
in popular belief by the powerful charm of that strip of ill-dedicated 
soil. Whether any of the neighbouring farmers would have liked a 
similar croft upon their own lands is doubtful; there was about it a 
sinister idea, a vague consciousness of an unlawful league with the 
Power of Darkness and of Evil; yet they were not sorry that it 
existed. It gave them a feeling of unholy security. Also, it impelled 
them to attend church and chapel with punctilious regularity ; they 
felt dimly that they would not be wise to give Satan any further ad- 
vantage. Th’ Owd Lad must be made to understand that he had his 
Bit, but no more. Little did the excellent men who ministered to 
them through the long years imagine how materially that plot of un- 
tilled land, rich in grass and flowers, assisted in filling the church and 
ensured the cheerful opening of leather purses. For strangers never 
heard of th’ Owd Lad’s Bit, even though they might spend well-nigh 
a lifetime in the district. All they saw was a neglected corner, a 
luxuriant tangle of wild leafage and blossom, where butterfly and bee 
held revel, and the whitethroat sang and hatched her brood in green 
security. 

Farmer Hoviley was a misogynist. He took the Ridge Farm on 
the death of its last tenant because, as he publicly stated at River- 
ton market, ‘Th’ nearest woman being a good three mile away, 
an’ nobbut a miry lane atwixt th’ house an’ th’ high-road, theer’s a 


| HA’ made up my moind fur to plough th’ Owd Lad’s Bit,” said 
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chance 0’ peace an’ quietness.” So Hoviley settled himself and his 
labourers—all either unmarried or widowers—on the Ridge, and pro- 
ceeded to inaugurate the reign of peace and quietness by announcing 
his intention of ploughing that time-honoured fetish, th’ Owd Lad’s 
Bit. 

His resolve stirred a feeling of uneasiness throughout the country- 
side, and one or two of his cronies remonstrated. 

“If I wur thee I’d let th’ land bide as ’tis,” said Farmer Gregson, 
Hoviley’s nearest neighbour. “ Nowt good e’er cooms o’ meddiing wi’ 
th’ Owd Lad.” 

‘“‘T reckon we’re bound fur to resist th’ devil,” replied Hoviley. 

“ Ay, but tha needna go out o’ thy way fur to tread on his tail, so 
to speak. Yon land’s never been ploughed.” 

**That’s noan reason. Tha mout as well say th’ heathen mun go 
on worshipping stocks an’ stones because they’ve always done so. 
This here bit o’ land being left i’ this fashion is sort 0’ heathenish I 
take-it, an’ I’ll plough it next month and sow it i’ oats, as sure as my 
name’s Gideon Hoviley.” 

That ploughing was a great event, every farmer for miles round 
being present, looking doubtfully on in vague expectation of some 
mishap; for it was improbable that the Author of Mischief would 
tamely pocket so great an affront. Hoviley himself was ploughman, 
grimly observing— 

** Me an’ th’ Owd Lad’ll fight this out betwixt oursen.” 

**Th’ horses is good uns,” remarked Gregson, standing at one end 
of the Goodman’s Croft, but well beyond its limits. ‘“ Why didna 
thee take a couple o’ owd uns, then if owt happens to ’em, it wouldna 
matter so mooch ?” 

“‘ Nay,” returned Hoviley, “when a mon goes into battle I reckon 
he takes his best tools. Th’ plough’s good, an’ th’ horses as you say, 
an’ them’s my guns, so to speak.” 

And he drove a steady straight furrow through the soil that had 
never been ploughed within the memory of man. Backwards and 
forwards he went, the brown earth with its crest of withered grasses 
rising and falling as a wave of the sea. 

Leaning over the fence at the opposite end of the Croft was old 
Martin Fenton, whilom blacksmith and now retired, but living at the 
forge with his daughter and son-in-law. A shrewd man was old 
Martin, and reputed the best judge of a horse in the district. He 
was also an excellent judge of many other things, and was habitually 
consulted on important matters. With regard to this ploughing, 
Martin had expressed a qualified approval. “It wur reet enow, 
nobbut a trifle risky” ; and he stood among the spectators watching 
the furrow with critical eyes. 

“Tis good ploughing,” he presently observed as Hoviley approached, 
“deep, an’ straight an’ clean.” 

“ Ay,” responded the farmer, lifting and turning the plough for the 
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next furrow, ‘‘I mean to make a good job o’ this. I'll leave nowt 
shiftless for th’ Owd Lad to ha’ a grip on. I’ll plough him out on’t, 
fair an’ square.” 

‘‘Th’ weather’s clear,” said another onlooker in a low voice to 
Martin. ‘I thowt happen theer’d be a storm.” 

The old man cast his eyes round the horizon. 

*« Nay, theer isna a cloud th’ size o’ a mon’s hond. Th’ Owd Lad 
conna be a’ o’er th’ place at once; he’s nobbut a created being, tha 
sees. Happen he doesna know 0’ this yet.” 

Here was a new and disquieting idea over which those who listened 
pondered uncomfortably. 

Through that fair and sunny March morning the plough went to 
and fro like a weaver’s shuttle, birds chirping and fluttering about 
the new-turned earth, and the low murmur of conversation now and 
then rising on the chill sweet air. By noon, Hoviley, with a chirrup 
to his horses, lifted the plough from the last furrow, and th’ Owd 
Lad’s Bit lay brown under the pale blue of the spring sky. 

The summer that followed was one of drought hitherto unknown in 
that part of the country. Day by day the emerald of the grass faded 
to paler green—to wanness, scorched by the fierce sun. The rivers 
ran low, the brooks dried, ponds changed to hollows of caked mud, 
and the kindly fruits of the earth shrivelled ere they were ripe. As 
the long hot weeks passed on, each with its ruined crops, its blighted 
meadows, a whisper arose that this drought was the work of the 
Enemy—was his revenge for the ploughing of his croft. The whisper 
grew, strengthened by the fact that alone on that portion of land the 
crop showed no sign of blight, nor any injury from the withering heat. 
Those oats grew well and tall, and presently swung in airy panicles of 
gilded spikelets, each showing heart of ebony in the split gold. And 
still overhead was the burning blue, under foot the grey dust, still the 
air quivered with the intense heat. 

The country-side looked and growled. One tropical morning 
Hoviley chanced to go down to the smithy, and there found a 
group of his neighbours discussing that strangely fertile patch and 
the dry scorched fields surrounding it. 

“An owd bit o’ iron mout be tried,” suggested the smith, old 
Martin’s son-in-law. ‘‘ Theer’s a bit that’s been knocking about here 
fur long enow.” 

“Ts theer never a nail one could rive out o’ th’ church? That ’ud 
be a sight better,” said a stout farmer whose horse was being shod. 
“T’ve half a moind to look fur one an’ throw it o’er th’ land mysen.” 

At this moment Hoviley arrived, and Gregson, who was present, 
took upon himself to explain matters. 

“ We're a-talking o’ this here drought. Some on us think ’tis th’ 
Owd Lad’s doing, a’ along o’ th’ ploughing o’ yon strip o’ land as wur 
his Bit.” 

‘An’ what if it is?” responded Hoviley calmly. “I’ve heard 
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folks lay th’ drought to it, an’ blame me fur th’ ploughing. Well, 
I reckon I’m a loser too. Yo’ conna sweep a room wi’out raising 
a dust.” 

“ Ay, but tha sees, th’ dust is a-smothering other folk.” 

“‘ That’s what cooms o’ bowing down to th’ Owd Lad. If yon land 
had been ploughed long sin, instead o’ being given o’er to him as has 
noan right to any Christian earth, theer wouldna ha’ been this bother. 
That’s if so be as ’tis his doing,” added Hoviley. “I amna sure on’t. 
Th’ drought might ha’ coom anyway.” 

“JT dunno. Them oats is wonderful,” said another farmer, shaking 
his head. ‘We've talked it o’er, an’ we’ve been thinking summat 
mout be done. But Martin con say his say first.” 

“ Eh well,” began the old man, “I’m fur ha’ing th’ parson to pray 
a bit o’er th’ land—o’er them oats, I mean. ’Tis worth trying, fur th’ 
whole country-soide is fair parched. Mon an’ beast conna stond it 
mooch longer.” 

Hoviley nodded gravely. 

“Fur me,” said Gregson when Martin stopped, “o’ course I think 
Martin’s reet. But happen yo’ mout like to try a charm afore troubling 
th’ parson. NowIcon recollect my gronfeyther telling how his feyther 
—that’s my great-gronfeyther—got rid o’ a murrain among his cows. 
He lived o’er Macclesfield way, an’ an owd witch-woman towd him to 
take a black cock, cut off its head, an’ sprinkle th’ blood o’er the cows, 
then bury th’ head an’ body on threshold o’ th’ shippon. Well, th’ 
owd chap worrited o’er it a bit in’s moind, being a sort o’ witchcraft, 
tha sees. However, at last he thowt it mout be lawful fur to fight th’ 
devil wi’ his own tricks, an’ he did it; an’ that theer murrain shifted 
that week—ay, it did. Tis an easy charm, an’ tha mout try it on th’ 
oats.” 

“ Ay, ’tis easy,” assented Hoviley; ‘but theer’s no manner o’ doubt 
as it’s witchcraft, an’ I'll ha’ noan on’t. This here fight betwixt th’ 
Owd Lad an’ me has got to be fought out fair an’ square. [I'll ha’ 
no juggling. As fur th’ prayers, o’ course that’s different. Happen 
I'll see what parson says.” 

“ Theer’s nowt unlawful i’ prayers,” ‘said old Martin approvingly, 
“an’ they conna do harm no way. ‘Th’ parson’s off on’s holiday, but 
th’ curate’s a good young chap enow. I’d as soon ha’ him as th’ 
vicar. Seems to me he’s been o’erdoing hissen this weather. He’s 
nobbut delicate an’ peaky-loike.” 

“ Ay, I saw him this morn. He wur pale as a candle, an’ I made 
bold fur to tell him so. But theer!—when a mon’s young he thinks 
nowt’ll hurt him. I'll go o’er to his lodgings to-morrow an’ ha’ a 
talk wi’ him about the Owd Lad’s Bit.” 

This assurance was felt to be satisfactory, and after some desultory 
conversation the group at the smithy dispersed. 

The day that followed was the hottest of all that hot summer. The 
very air seemed fire as Hoviley went up past the woods and through 
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the burnt meadows to where that sinister patch of oats stood up 
golden in the sun. The farmer contemplated them for a few moments, 
shook his head dubiously, and took the path that led to the village 
and the curate’s abode. 

The Rev. Clement Polwarne was young and earnest, and his vicar 
being absent, threw himself into the work of the parish with wholly 
unnecessary zeal. Youth is prodigal of its strength, even when that 
strength is not great; and each burning day saw Polwarne going to 
and fro, regardless of the exhausting heat. 

“You’re doing too mooch, sir,” observed Hoviley as he stood in the 
bare little parlour of the curate’s lodgings. ‘Folk conna be always 
going to an’ fro i’ sooch weather as this.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t think it can last much longer,” replied Polwarne. 
“Sit down, Mr. Hoviley. What can I do for you?” 

“Tt isna o’er-fatiguing or I wouldna worrit yo’ wi’ it,” said the 
farmer, slowly lowering himself into a chair; and he proceeded to ex- 
plain the surmised cause of the drought and the proposed remedy. 

His listener was deeply interested and slightly shocked. 

*“‘T had no idea,” he remarked, “that such superstitions yet lingered. 
I have heard of the Goodman’s Croft, but imagined both the heathen 
fancy and the thing had passed away together.” 

“Well, yo’ see, sir,” responded Hoviley, “it isna called the Good- 
man’s Croft nowadays; ’tis nobbut th’ Owd Lad’s Bit, an’ so folks 
dunnot notice so mooch. An’ besides, it isna spoke of as a rule, fur 
theer’s nowt to speak on. Theer’s th’ strip o’ land, an’ it’s left, an’ 
everybody knows why it’s left, an’ things that everybody knows nobody 
knows—which is a curious thing if yo’ coom to think on’t, sir.” 

It was curious, and Polwarne reflected on it for a moment; per- 
ceiving also the depth of thought in this seeming ordinary farmer. 

“T suppose,” he said regretfully, after a pause, “one never really 
comprehends the people of a place unless one has spent one’s child- 
hood among them.” 

“Eh, well, not always, sir,” said Hoviley, with natural courtesy, 
seeing the drift of the curate’s mind. ‘“O?’ course, a child’ll pick up 
things wi’ hearing th’ folks gossiping among theirsen; they dunnot 
heed the child, yo’ see; an’ th’ owd women’ll tell it tales fur to amuse 
it. But I think most folks is easy enow to understand, if so be as yo’ 
take ’em as they be.” 

‘“‘T should be very glad to do so.” 

“Tt isna difficult, sir,’ returned the other with a slow smile. ‘“ We 
mostly take folks as they be down here; and so I make bold fur to 
ask yo’ to say th’ prayers.” 

Polwarne felt a trifle perplexed. Would his vicar approve? But 
there was not time to ask his opinion, and surely he could not 
object ? 

“ There are several prayers that I think would be suitable,” he said. 
“ T will come this afternoon if you like, about half-past four.” 
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“Tt ’ud suit me reet enow, but the sun’s hot then. Wouldna yo’ 
find it cooler a bit later >—just as yo’ please, sir.” 

“TI don’t mind the sun, thank you, and I have a meeting to attend 
this evening. So if the hour I named will do?” 

“ T’ll be ready, sir. Tis a’ th’ same to me.” 

The news of what was about to happen sped through the district 
with a curious celerity noticeable in country places, and by four o’clock 
the farmers had assembled in force on the ridge. All felt the occasion 
was serious, as serious as that ploughing day in spring, which, in 
the general belief, had brought the drought upon them. The little 
lane outside the Owd Lad’s Bit was crowded with horses and vehicles, 
while their owners stood in the parched field beyond the debatable 
land, and looked across the dividing path at that thick growth of 
shining grain. The sun beat down mercilessly, and the air was stifling. 

“ Mout be thunder, but theer’s never a cloud,” said a red-bearded 
farmer standing beside Gregson. “If parson conna fix th’ Owd Lad, 
summat else mun be tried. I’m fur sending a maid across the Bit 
wi’ a new-born babe 7’ her arms.” 

** Ay, I’ve heard o’ that,” replied Gregson; “ but if owt happent to 
maid or babe, theer’d be siccan a noise.” 

“Nowt ‘ud happen to ’em,” rejoined the red-bearded one sturdily ; 
“nowt at a’, I tell thee. They mouten’t raise the drought, but they’d 
coom to no harm. I’m fur trying it; ’tis a powerful charm. We 
conna go on loike this. I conna get a drop o’ water on my place 
neither fur mon nor beast wi’out fetching it four miles fro’ th’ river, an’ 
that’s running low. ’Tis loike th’ Owd Lad’s spite. He conna get 
water 1’ his own place, an’ he dunnot want us to ha’ it here—that’s 
about it!” 

* Theer’s Hoviley going down th’ hill,” said old Martin. “ Happen 
parson’s cooming. Ay, theer he is!” 

At this the company pulled out vari-coloured pocket handkerchiefs 
and polished their faces vigorously, then turned expectant eyes on the 
advancing curate. Doubtless the intense heat, with the added fatigue 
of the climb up the Ridge, had exhausted Polwarne more than usual. 
To-day he seemed a pale wraith, with bright blue eyes looking out of 
deep hollows, and Hoviley noticed his evident weakness, 

“Would yo’ like to rest awhile i’ th’ shade, sir? Or down at th’ 
farm?” 

“Qh no, thank you. I have had rather a long walk, that is all.” 
He waved his hand towards the Owd Lad’s Bit. ‘That, I think, is 
the land of which you spoke?” 

* Ay sir, yon’s it. Th’ only patch as isna burned up.” 

Polwarne turned to the waiting crowd. 

“« My friends,” he began, standing at the edge of the oats. ‘“ My 
friends, I ” There was a pause, a sudden dry rustling, and 
before Hoviley, who was nearest, could catch him, the curate fell 
heavily among the sunlit grain. 
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For an instant the onlookers remained motionless, then they plunged 
forward in a body. 

‘* He’s nobbut fainted wi’ th’ heat, I reckon,” said Hoviley stoutly. 
** We'll carry him to th’ farm an’ send fur doctor.” 

“ Eh, well,” observed the red-bearded farmer as he helped to lift 
Polwarne. “It mout be th’ heat, but to my thinking ’tis th’ Owd 
Lad’s doing an nowt else. He’ll ha’ noan prayers, he knows better.” 

A little procession set off for the farm, and the crowd sat down 
on the hedge-banks and awaited Hoviley’s return. In about an hour 
he and the others came back. 

“It wur a sort o’ faint,” he explained. ‘Th’ doctor calls it heat 
exhaustion or summat o’ th’ kind; an’ the parson mun keep quiet. 
Anyway, he’s coom to hissen. I wanted him to stay at my place for 
awhile, but he wur set on getting whoam to his lodgings, so th’ 
doctor’s taken him theer. He'll do reet enow, wi’ doctor nigh i’ 
th’ village ; though I reckon he’d ha’ done best up here on th’ Ridge 
wi’ me. However, ’tis as he pleases. Now, seeing a’ this has happent, 
’tis in my moind to read them prayers mysen; fur ’tis plain th’ Owd 
Lad’s feart o’ th’ prayers, an’ so he strikes afore he can hear ’em. 
Doctor may say it wur th’ heat as caused parson’s faint, but I’ve been 
thinking it o’er, an’ I’ve my own opinion.” 


* Ay, an’ so have I,” chimed in Gregson. “But I dunno about 
ordinary folk a-playing parson.” 
“See here,” replied Hoviley. ‘Summat knocked the parson out ; 


we conna tell what it wur, but I’ll ask no man more to run risks o’er 
a matter as is more mine nor anybody’s. It wur me that ploughed 
th’ land, an’ ’tis for me to settle un; fur I begin to think th’ drought 
mun be th’ Owd Lad’s spite o’er th’ ploughing. I said I’d fight it out 
fair an’ square, an’ I will. But I conna read th’ prayers yet awhile, 
being as it’s milking toime; an’ wi’ that an’ other things it’ll be nine 
o’ th’ clock afore I’m ready. So I wur a-going to say you’d a’ best 
coom to my place an’ set doon, an’ put up th’ horses an’ ha’ tea.” 

Those farmers who lived some distance accepted this invitation ; 
others, whose homes were nearer, preferred to return later. 

“ Mak’ it ten o’clock, Hoviley, an’ we’ll be here.” 

“ A’ reet,” replied Hoviley, and the company separated ; about a 
dozen following their host, the rest scattering in various directions. 

The Ridge Farm was a solidly-built old house, looking south and 
backed by deep woods; and the large, stone-flagged, dark-raftered 
kitchen, used as the living-room, wore in all seasons an aspect of 
cheerfulness and comfort. To-day it was a grateful haven to the hot 
dusty men who trooped in and sat down in the heavy wooden chairs, 
while an old labourer blew up the fire in the huge fireplace, whence 
pleasing odours of tea and bacon presently diffused themselves through- 
out the atmosphere. 

The hot hours passed. By-and-by the sun sank, a lurid disk in 
a copper-coloured sky that seemed to thicken as it slowly darkened. 
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“Mout be a storm brewing, but theer’s ne’er a cloud,” observed 
one of Hoviley’s guests as they sat and smoked in the porch; “ an’ it’s 
looked loike that every night fur long enow. Theer’s summat un- 
natural about th’ heat, an’ th’ nights, an’ th’ days an’ a’.” 

As the nights closed in—hot, moonless, silent, save for the shrilling 
of the field crickets—glimmering lights appeared far and wide; they 
were the lanterns of the returning crowd. Many on reaching home 
had half resolved “ fur to waste no more toime traipsing after th’ Owd 
Lad’s tricks ;” but as the stifling darkness covered the earth, curiosity 
and a feeling of neighbourly responsibility drew them once more up 
the Ridge. 

“?Tis toime to start,” said Hoviley in the farm-house porch, and 
his guests rose and knocked the ashes out of their pipes. He himself 
led the way, carrying the big stable lantern, and with his grandfather’s 
Prayer-book—a ponderous tome—under his other arm. Thus guided, 
they walked on slowly to the Owd Lad’s Bit, where the lanterns of the 
arriving farmers were moving to and fro in the smothering gloom. 

“ Well, neighbours, are we all here ?” asked Hoviley, looking round 
on the dimly-lit crowd in the field. 

“ Ay, I think so,” responded a voice out of the darkness. 

“ Then howd th’ light a minute, Gregson, while I find th’ places.” 

“Tis a curious sort o’ night,” muttered one man to the next beside 
him, as Hoviley slowly turned the leaves of his book. 

“So ’tis,” rejoined the other in the same tone. “I wish as we 
could ha’ had th’ parson fur to read.” 

The places having been found, Hoviley, with the book open on his 
left arm, took the lantern again and walked a few paces into the oats, 
whereat Gregson remonstrated. 

“ Tha needna go reet on th’ land,” he said. 

“ Ay, but I will. I’m minded to set th’ Owd Lad at defiance on’s 
own Bit, an’ read prayers in’s face.” 

*“T reckon I'll coom too, an’ howd lantern fur thee,” and old 
Martin hobbled forward with his stick. ‘Seeing as I’m nigh eighty, 
it conna matter if owt happens to me.” 

“Nay,” said Hoviley, but Martin persisted, and the two stood side 
by side in the oats. The darkness was so strangely thick that 
nothing was visible beyond the circle of light thrown by the lantern 
on the tall figure of Hoviley, the stooping one of his companion, and 
the yellow grain around them. In the field behind, the lanterns shone 
like gigantic glowworms, here and there illuminating a face or a hand. 
For a moment there was silence, then steadily, deliberately, and with a 
ring of challenge in his voice, Hoviley read the prayers “he had 
selected, the listeners saying “‘Amen.” At the close he shut the book 
with decision, and, signing to Martin to precede him, marched out of 
the Owd Lad’s Bit on to the footpath. 

“Theer!” he said. ‘I’ve rammed them prayers down’s throat, an’ 
he’s swallowed his dose, an’ nowt’s happent. I’m obliged to thee, 
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Martin. Now, will yo’ chaps coom in an’ ha’ a glass o’ whisky an’ 
water afore starting whoam ?” 

The company accepted to a man. After the strain of the last 
seven hours they felt the need of something homely and comforting, 
and, filling Hoviley’s kitchen, they drank his health with stolid enthu- 
siasm. The Queen’s health followed, and the curate’s, and various 
others. Lastly, they drank confusion to the Owd Lad and all his 
doings. Indeed, so vigorous was the health-drinking that one man 
was afterwards accused of having drunk confusion to the Queen and 
long life to the Owd Lad; but this was always stoutly denied by the 
farmer in question, he averring that “th’ whisky wasna brewed as 
could make him siccan a fool as that!” Finally they departed, and 
Hoviley, having seen the last of them off, went to bed, and slept 
serenely. 

But not for long. About two in the morning he was awakened by 
a deafening clap of thunder, that seemed exactly overhead. Hoviley 
sat up. The thunder was followed by a violet-coloured flash of 
lightning that lit the room and another clap as tremendous as the 
first. Hoviley leapt out of bed. A hissing rush seemed to fill the 
air; he made a dash to the open window, felt and heard torrential 
rain, and, with a grim smile overspreading his face in the darkness, 
retired once more to bed. 

There was, however, little sleep possible for any one in the district 
during the rest of the night ; that storm is still remembered through- 
out the country-side. At daybreak the thunder ceased, not so the 
rain; it poured in a steady deluge over hill and dale, running off the 
parched ground into every hollow and stream. MHoviley wore an air 
of quiet triumph, his men regarding him with admiration. Five—six 
days passed, and still the rain came down unceasingly. Each soaking 
morning Hoviley stalked up to the Owd Lad’s Bit and surveyed the 
beaten, ruined oats with satisfaction, They were worthless now, but 
what matter ?—he was victorious. Standing there on the highest point 
of the Ridge, he one day became aware of a dull murmur, like the 
rushing of hidden water, far beneath his feet, a kind of undertone amid 
the louder swish and rustle of the rain. He listened, and recalled the 
tradition of mines in the Ridge, abandoned long ago. Doubtless 
cracks in the parched earth were letting some of this deluge into the 
old workings. The idea afforded him fresh gratification, as being 
another proof of the thorough break-up of the drought. On reaching 
home an hour later he found Gregson awaiting him. 

“Stay an’ ha’ dinner,” said Hoviley, twelve noon being the dinner- 
hour at the farm. 

“Well, I dunnot moind if I do. I thowt I’d just drop in, as I 
hadna seen thee fur a while. Parson’s better, I’m told.” 

“ Ay, he’s pretty reet again, barrin’ a trifle weak. I’m glad on’t.” 

“So am I.” 

In agricultural circles eating is a serious matter, therefore not much 
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was said during the meal; but with the advent of pipes conversation 
was resumed. Presently Gregson observed tentatively— 

“‘Th’ rain’s a-cooming down harder nor ever ; happen it’ll noan stop 
at a’! Theer wur never siccan a downpour known i’ the country. 
I dunno as tha hadn’t better ha’ waited till th’ parson wur able fur to 
get up here.” 

“‘ Haven’t I done it as well as any parson?” demanded Hoviley. 

“Ay, but tha’s overdone it, tha sees. We're fair swamped out ‘at 
our place, an’ nigh on Wildersmoor theer’s miles o’ land under water.” 

But Hoviley’s satisfaction, like the rain, remained unabated. 

“Tis reet enow,” he said. ‘Yo’ conna expect a drought loike 
that to end wi’ a degging-can.” 

Gregson shook his head gloomily. 

‘“‘ Tha’s better off up here on th’ Ridge, th’ water runs off loike. If 
th’ weather dunnot take up soon, th’ soil’ll be clean drowned, let alone 
man an’ beast.” 

“Tt’ll take up a’ reet,” replied Hoviley, with calm confidence. He 
knew well that not only Gregson, but the whole district, regarded him 
as the author of all the mischief caused by drought and deluge, yet 
he remained absolutely unmoved. There was in him the stuff of 
which the early Reformers were made; he had smitten down an evil 
custom, and his soul was content; this was the end of the fight 
between him and the Owd Lad. 

The end, however, was not exactly as Hoviley imagined. On the 
night of the eighth day the inmates of the Ridge Farm slumbered 
peacefully as usual, lulled by the steady sweep of the still falling rain ; 
but towards morning there was a perceptible change. By dawn the 
pouring of waters had become a gentle drizzle that lessened hour by 
hour, the grey of the sky grew lighter, and at six o’clock Hoviley 
descended to breakfast feeling a glow of satisfied triumph ; the rain had 
ceased. 

“Tis taking up,” observed the old labourer, lifting the sizzling 
bacon from the fire. ‘We'll ha’ th’ sun out afore long. Eh, what’s 
yon?” 

The farmer, in time-honoured fashion, was cooling his tea by 
dexterously swinging it round in his saucer. He paused and listened. 
There was a low distant thunder like that of an approaching train. 
It grew louder, swelling upon the ear to a deafening, crashing uproar, 
then slowly died away. 

“Summat’s fallen, that’s a’,” said Hoviley, seeing the old man’s 
scared face. ‘A bit o’ rock, likely.” 

Even as he spoke, a suspicion shot through his mind that was 
echoed by the next remark of the labourer. 

“«Seemt to me,” he quavered, “as th’ noise coom fro’ nigh th’ Owd 
Lad’s Bit.” 

Hoviley snatched his hat and ran out, all the men on the farm 
tailing after him, curious to ascertain the cause of that terrific racket 
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the old labourer bringing up the rear. When they reached the point 
from whence they could see the debatable land, Hoviley stopped 
short, crying wrathfully : 

“He’s took it away !—Ay, he has!—He’s took it away! I might 
ha’ known th’ devil wouldna fight fair!” 

For the Owd Lad’s Bit was gone—buried beneath tons of rock and 
debris in the valley below. A great landslip had taken place, happily 
without loss of life; but the Goodman’s Croft had vanished as com- 
pletely as though it had descended into that pit where rules the 
enemy. 

Thus ended the ploughing of the Owd Lad’s Bit. Learned people 
talked of the unusual rain following the unusual drought, of deep 
fissures leading to old workings, and gave many and various reasons 
for the catastrophe ; but the country-side knew all about it, and drew 
a long breath of relief. ‘Th’ Owd Lad’s getten his Bit again an’ 
we'll ha’ no more bother,” was the general opinion; and certainly 
from that time neither drought nor floods vexed the souls of the 
farming folk of the district. 

‘‘ But what worrits me,” Hoviley would occasionally remark, “is 
that I conna make up my moind which on us won, me or th’ Owd 
Lad?” C. L. ANTROBUS. 


THE BUTTERFLIES OF POETRY 


E weep not that the fitful flit and glitter 
W Of rainbow butterflies the Spring releases 
Must cease when every other sweetness ceases: 
Free delicate life and death for joy seem fitter 


To toilers in the trammels of the city, 
Than grief, than pity. 


But when, with fading bloom and pinions trailing 
These butterflies go haltingly and broken, 
With mud and dust upon their wings for token 
On what harsh wheel their fragile lives are failing,— 
Disfigured by the torture of the city,— 
Ah God,—the pity! 


They knew no Spring, too quickly hurt to dying, 
For them the gateway is too strait and lowly 
That leads to Springs more exquisite and holy... . 
Yet shining walls of crystal overflying 
May they not reach at last the golden city ? 
O God,—have pity! 





ETHEL WHEELER. 
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FAR EASTERN VIGNETTES 


Ill. THE DAI-BUTZ OF KAMAKURA 


AMAKURA is a string—a twisted, many-knotted string—of 
K villages, now here, now there in the endless folds and compli- 

cations of the low volcanic hills. These rise abruptly from a 
level which would be a plain, but seldom succeeds in being more than 
a collection of corries. Caves pierce these hills at every turn; some 
are storehouses, barns where the peasants keep their roots and grain, 
many more are shrines, with tiny red lacquered /orii, lanterns, and 
images. 

One often hears it said that the people are not religious. So it 
may be. It is not given to many Westerns of alien race to know the 
inner mind of the Japanese. ‘The outward and visible signs of worship 
of some sort abound to an extent not equalled surely in many lands, 
and these are with very few exceptions endowed with an esthetic pro- 
priety which irresistibly prompts to devotion. 

Kamakura was, up to the time, three hundred years ago, when Yeddo 
was founded, the capital of the Shoguns, a great city with many 
traditions. The city has vanished or become transformed into these 
groups of rural villages, but the traditions linger, localised round 
temples, shrines, images. There is material for days of research in 
many a remote glen. Here sits the Dai-butz, type of eternal quiet. 
Amida, the boundless Light ; not light-bearer or light-giver, but Light 
itself personified, calm, self-centred, apart. Haifa mile back from the 
sand-dunes, in a fold of the hills, lies a quiet garden. Broad granite 
steps lead up to a deep gateway with crossing beams and an over- 
hanging roof of heavy tiles. Recesses to right and left hold the Ya 
daijin, or ministers with the arrows, two gigantic figures painted in 
colours once bright. These belong to the exceptions noted above; 
they are hideous in themselves, and are rendered still more so by the 
fact that they are thickly bespattered with pellets of chewed paper 
aimed at them by a constant stream of devout worshippers. These 
same devotees will, if they should be of the old exclusive patriot stamp, 
by no means rare even now, spit in contempt, slightly veiled by an 
assumed preliminary cough, as we aliens pass. So the Templars, we 
read, would spit on the Cross to add a mystic sanctity to their vows, or 
they would give expression to their contempt so if a Jew passed by. 
These are of the things understood but dimly, if at all. 

We need not linger by these repulsive images, though we may stand 
on the steps for a moment and watch the pilgrims dipping their fingers 
into the purifying water of the mitarashi, a great monolithic basin or 
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tank sheltered by a finely carved roof which is supported on wooden 
pillars with a slightly narrowing slope as they ascend. 

When we enter the garden a great quiet seems to brood over it. 
There is morning sunshine, clear but not too bright. The sky is of 
the pale cold blue of Japan, where we never see the deep transparent 
azure of the West. The lark, as it rises, sings a note thinner though 
not less musical than at home. It seems pitched in a key to harmonise 
with the pale skies. 

An avenue, granite-paved, gives glimpses as we walk up it of a dark 
mass rising from bowers of pink and white cherry-blossoms. The 
pale background of winter-faded grasses on the hill behind throws up 
the great Buddha, clear cut, immense, overawing. An immemorial 
pine-tree, throwing out its twisted boughs to the right, is dwarfed by 
the figure. The trim cottage of the guardian monks is but a dolls’ 
house. And yet it is not the size which strikes one, it is the perfect 
realisation of the ideal aimed at, the ineffable calm. A little more, and 
the smile would be self-satisfied, a little less, and it might suggest rest 
gathering strength for fresh effort. ‘The eyes are of pure gold.” It 
may be; their outward gaze is shut off by the drooped lids. The 
great boss of silver on the middle of the forehead, distinguishing 
mark of Amida Butsu, has become green and brown, not different 
from the bronze of which the figure is formed. ‘The open hands lie 
upturned on his lap, with the thumbs pressed together. His attitude 
is not Japanese, save in art; his knees are turned outwards as he sits, 
his feet come together in front under his hands. Nine steps lead up to 
the granite pedestal which rises some six feet above them. Two bronze 
vases curiously wrought, and bearing the sacred lotus, formed of metals 
of varied colours, stand by his feet. Below is a bronze altar bearing a 
large incense-burner, and flanked by two tall lanterns also of bronze. 

There is motion all around, but motion quiet and subdued. The 
morning sun lights up the left side of the figure, leaving the right in 
deep shadow. Some long white wisps of cloud cross the sun now and 
then, making the shadows fade, and the bright light grow dim. Then 
we can half fancy that some change of expression flits over the still 
face, but the cloud passes, and the Buddha smiles on as before. 

We sit on a stone and watch him and his worshippers, a never- 
ending stream. Those few white clouds must have some suggestion 
of rain in them, for the pilgrims, one and all, bear with them the 
family umbrella of oiled paper. They are not pilgrims proper in dis- 
tinctive dress, though of those there are doubtless many at stated times 
and seasons. These are only country people, out for the day, or, it 
may be, but for an hour on some worldly business, who have turned 
aside to lift up their hearts before Amida. 

Here is a poorly dressed woman; her 4imono is worn and dingy 
though clean—her best, for it bears marks of having been carefully 
folded. She carries, as well as the inevitable umbrella, a big bundle as 
dingy as her clothing. But all this dulness is only setting and foil to 
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the gorgeous baby hanging on her back ; a red and blue and green baby, 
bright as a parrot, with a little bag of charms conspicuous. The mother 
—or grandmother she may be, for there is no youth in her face—lays 
down the bundle on the step and kneels, lifting up imploring hands, 
and sad, tired eyes. Then she throws some poor coin into the alms- 
chest which stands before the altar, and turns away satisfied. A rough 
coolie follows. His bare feet and legs might be carved out of some 
dark wood. A blue cotton 4imono, with white symbol stamped on the 
back, forms, with the straw sandals on his feet, his only garb. He is 
a rough common man, with the quick high-stepping tread and over- 
developed muscles which mark the Kurumaya, or Jinriksha puller. 
He too goes softly as he nears the Buddha, dips his fingers into the 
water of the tank, and then offers his prayer. Next come two, an 
elderly man and woman, not of the very poorest; the 4imono are of silk, 
the ge/a (wooden shoes) brightly lacquered. They have some great care; 
the man’s face is grave to gloom, the woman wipes away the tears which 
flow fast. A little child leads a blind man up the steps; then a tall, 
gauche school-boy comes forward with his father, who speaks to him 
in lowand reverent tones as in the presence of the Most Holy, and the 
boy’s face answers with the simplicity, half awe-struck, half ashamed, 
which we know. 

A student with “foreign” clothes, gold spectacles, and an air of 
having got beyond all that, comes up critically, and turns, descending 
the steps with a flippant run, while two others of the same party walk 
about and study all that is to be seen with a well-bred and intelligent 
interest. 

And so it goes on. All day long this tide of men flows up to the 
feet of the Dai-butz, and rolls back, carrying with it—what? Some 
suggestion, at least, that beyond all dimness and struggle and turmoil 
there is, somewhere, light and a great quiet. The place suggests calm 
none the less for the faint, far murmur of the ocean, hardly so much 
heard as felt. It seems far away to-day, and yet more than once or 
twice since the Dai-butz has sat there a great wave which nothing 
meaner could resist has washed round it to the foot of the hills 
beyond, sweeping down temple and shrine, and leaving but the great 
round stones, level with the soil, to mark the place of the pillars on 
which they were reared. And thus it is that the great Dai-butz of 
Kamakura has for shrine the folded hills with their solemn pines, and 
instead of gorgeous ornament all those blossoming trees. 

They are very lovely now, those trees of the garden. Cherry-trees 
are drifts of snowy petals, with faint pink underglow. There are yard- 
long tendrils of willow, budding greenly, and blood-red patches here 
and there where the camellias have carpeted the ground with their 
blossoms. Here are dwarfed and curiously twisted pines, there plum- 
trees, their blossom over, their few spare leaves not yet put forth. 
Gnarled, twisted, grey with lichen, they symbolise hoary age against 
the fresh spring youth of the willows and the vivid luxuriance of cherry 
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blossom. But they too have had their day. When January had 
hardly begun, their delicate white blossoms had filled the winter with 
fragrance, and each branch and twig had made a study in form, with 
which no later spring luxuriance can vie. 

Reflecting the willow streamers and the red and yellow buds of the 
maples is a fishpond, crossed in the middle by great stepping-stones. 
The golden carp crowd the water, tumbling over each other in their 
eager struggle for the crumbs which we throw to them. Their splash- 
ing sounds loudly in the silence of the place. Wandering among the 
plum-trees we come to a little mound, where the yellow winter turf is 
showing its first shade of green. Here, under a twisted pine-tree, 
stands a solitary gravestone, lichen clad, with its inscription almost 
effaced. A tiny stone lantern, equally old, is beside it, and blue 
violets and crosiers of fern are springing round its base. There isa 
little scrap of rice-field in a low-lying corner. Its water is drained off 
to a yet lower level, where iris plants shoot up their sword leaves, and 
give promise of June beauty. 

Then we come suddenly on tombs, fenced about with yew and 
cryptomeria. They are old, but tended reverently, with fresh flowers 
growing about them, and others filling the bamboo stands at the foot 
of their gravestones, where sculptured Buddhas stand, raising three 
fingers in blessing, as the smoke of incense rises round them. We 
wait here for a while, and then go out under the gateway, past the 
demons that guard it, back through the village where the boys are 
wooing the faint breeze, not too successfully, in effort to fly immense 
kites of strange forms, which make a succession of traps all along the 
road with their languid strings. And so home to our house by the sand- 
dunes to verify our impressions from the guide-book. 

Here we read of the Dai-butz that his face from ear to ear is 
eighteen feet wide, that his thumb is a yard in circumference, with 
many more details of interest. These things have been measured and 
estimated. But the rest, the meaning of that ineffable smile, the look 
in those hidden eyes of pure gold, the force which draws worshippers 
to his feet, and sends them away, not altogether unconsoled, all this 
and much more has not been measured. 


I. RANKEN. 

















IN THE WIND 


By THE EDITOR 


HAVE to thank a good many people for the great interest which 
| has been shown in the Special Summer Number of 7he Argosy. 

If I were to say all that I could say, my readers would think me 
an adept as a musical performer of a type too common in the world 
as it is: therefore I shall say but little. But it is refreshing to obtain a 
word of recognition from the greater London dailies and weeklies, 
especially when the weather is sultry. Not less agreeable is it to have 
the congratulations of private correspondents. I am thankful to one 
and all. Some of the articles issued last month have attracted a great 
deal of attention. This was particularly the case with regard to Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s remarkable article on Grant Allen. The question 
which he raised as to the influences of heredity is raging still in some 
quarters. I was glad to see the vigorous Editor of The Sphere enter 
the lists as a defender of the Celtic school of thought. But the general 
impression of industrious reviewers seems to have been that Mr. Lang 
has proved his case. 


* ” * 


I acknowledge with cordial thanks the receipt of the following sums 
for the purpose of increasing the funds at the disposal of the Rector 
of Stepney and the Vicar of Holy Cross, St. Pancras, for the “one 
day holiday” for children in the country :—Miss M. Scott-Taylor 
(Birkdale), £1, 1s.; P. Le. N. (Jersey), ros.; Miss K. M. Gouldsburg 
(London), 1os.; Anonymous (Scarborough), 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Turner 
(Tunbridge Wells), 3s. 10d. ; Anonymous (London), 2s. 2d.; M. M. 
(Eastbourne), 1s. These sums I have- much pleasure in sending 
direct to Mr. Dalton, of Stepney, and to Mr. Moore, of Holy Cross, 
who will appreciate the kindness of my readers to the full, and they 
will, of course, reach the children without any deduction for expenses. 
I am more glad than I can say to find that this bow drawn at a 
venture has thus successfully sent an arrow to its mark. The funds 
of these home charities have suffered greatly this year, and I am most 
grateful to those who have borne this fact in mind. 


* * * 
The death of the Lord Chief Justice of England is an event which 


has made a great impression everywhere. Some of the lessons 
drawn from it are strange. The Spectator has printed an interesting 
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article on the subject of “ English Careers,” which one critic in 
another journal has singled out, I see, for sarcastic reference as a 
piece of confused argument. The argument is this: that whereas 
some few years ago the father of a family would hesitate before 
bringing up his sons to one of the liberal callings or professions, 
preferring boldly to encourage him to embark either in trade or the 
higher branches of mechanics, the more general desire at the present 
time is to revert to the older ideals, and to seek refuge at the Bar or 
in some kindred profession. The writer goes on to commend this 
course. He urges that every one is not fitted for trade, and that 
after all, money can be made in the professions. Then it is that he 
adduces Lord Russell as an instance which is to prove his case. 
No doubt there is something to be said for this view. Lord Russell 
did make a very large amount of money. Even this did not amount 
to the fortune which his abilities might have secured him in trade. 
The writer of our article declares that his “ consideration” was greater. 
Certainly every one knew that Lord Russell was a great man, and the 
vulgar herd, no less than the world of intellect, could be impressed by 
the Majesty of the Law in his person, But successful traders have 
secured as great a position in the State, and not infrequently by the 
exercise of faculties very similar to those possessed by Lord Russell of 
Killowen. As for “consideration,” if a man is conspicuously honoured 
by the Government of his country, the public will honour him also, even 
though the general understanding is not equal to giving a reason for 
its worship. And successful traders have been honoured in Great 
Britain for centuries. 


* * * 


But where our writer goes wrong in his argument seems to me to be 
in two places. Firstly, he omits to mention, what every student of 
life knows to be a fact, that the qualities possessed by a man like 
Russell secure, given life and health, eventual success: and the father 
who decides for a son of this calibre in the course he is to pursue has 
what is practically an easy task before him. For whatever the man 
embarks in, he will eventually arrive at his own goal. He may even 
change his course, but he will reach it. In the second place, this success 
in life, so far as it means prosperity, must mean business success. 
This demarcation between “trades” and “professions” has really 
little point in it. Lord Russell was a professional man, but it was 
because he had a commercial head on his shoulders that he made this 
great success at the Bar. In this country we have tried to keep up the 
miserable sham of a distinction between those who depend on trade 
and those who do not, until, like the augurs of old, it is hard for us 
not to smile in one another’s faces. We all depend for our incomes 
on trade in some form or another. The great estates and the families 
which owe their prestige to long-continued possession of them will find 
that they owe them either to trade or to some less reputable cause. As 
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for our great legal fortunes, they come from trade almost directly. But 
whatever the cause of prosperity, we are all desirous of obtaining a 
fair share of it. Our friend of The Spectator thinks that the average 
paterfamilias will do wisely to keep his son in the path of the pro- 
fessions as the most likely to lead to this prosperity; and then proceeds 
to utter a plea for the classical languages and the old-fashioned method 
of education. Of course those languages constitute a magnificent 
educational medium. A business man will do no worse for knowing 
Latin and Greek. It is the time that is wasted over it that the modern 
man grudges. It is the way in which it is taught that makes the 
average boy loathe it. Until the methods are mended, the plea of 
itself is a mockery. Meanwhile, we end where we began. All avenues 
are densely thronged nowadays. But all kinds of work are equally 
honourable, and the choice of a profession depends for its success upon 
the character of the boy for whom it is made: should a father make a 
mistake, the man of character, strong and reliable, will rectify it for 
himself. The Dictionary of National Biography is simply crowded 
with the names of men who have thus made their way in the world ; 
and to those who are still young and capable of effort, the fact is one 
of the most splendid and hopeful signs in human life. 


* * * 


The position of the clergy of the Church of England is a subject of 
perpetual interest and importance, and a careful study of a book 
recently published will reveal, to the sympathetic mind, a state of 
affairs unparalleled even in this land of anomalies. The book to which 
I refer is the thirty-second issue of ‘ Crockford’s Clerical Directory.” 
This splendid volume of over two thousand pages is not a mere work 
of reference; it has considerable value as a human document, and it 
represents an enormous amount of labour extending over many years. 
To individuals who are curious about such matters, it may be interest- 
ing to know that the editor of this monumental publication is a 
Prebendary of Hereford; many people know who he is, but he does 
not like to have his name paraded before the public. Perhaps the 
racy prefaces of bygone days have made him enemies among the 
foolish ; but what is that, or rather what are they, to the friends whom 
he has made, by his assiduous efforts, amongst people who reflect ? 
For these prefaces “Crockford” has long been celebrated. Casti- 
gation, always richly deserved, has been meted out time and again 
to the men who refuse to act considerately towards the editor of a 
work of reference, with this result, that the writer of the preface now 
finds it necessary no longer to dip his pen in gall. But the hard task 
still remains of trying to induce the public to see how cruelly the 
clergy are treated. This year, ‘“‘ Crockford” gives us some striking 
figures by which to prove his case, and this is how he puts it: 
““¢ Facts,’” he writes, “‘‘are stubborn things,’” according to a trite and 
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well-known saying. They cannot ke gainsaid, whatever may be un- 
truthfully asserted by those who desire to show that the clergy enrich 
themselves from the revenues of the Church. A few extracts taken at 
random from many thousands of returns may suffice to show the actual 
state of affairs at the present time.” And then examples of clerical 
poverty are given: as, for instance, a parish containing thirty-four 
thousand people, the vicar being in receipt of a net income of eighty- 
two pounds a year. In another case we have an incumbent looking 
after a population of eight thousand people for a net stipend of twenty- 
five pounds annually. Other parishes provide nothing at all by way of 
income, and there are many which leave literally a balance on the 
wrong side. We are naturally asked, why should these things be? 
This state of things is of course preposterous. But if we look a little 
closer into the matter, we shall see that our friend the editor has 
shown us only one side of the shield. And when he points to the 
extraordinary anomalies declared above, he seems to forget altogether 
that the Church as a whole makes no effort to consider another aspect 
of its sorrowful case. 


We have just seen a few cases of parishes in which the work involved 
must be substantial, but wherein emoluments hardly exist. We should 
all agree, I think, with this champion of an ill-used class, that the par- 
son should be adequately supported, whether his parish be large or 
small. The “living wage” once secured, any scheme of finance 
affecting a large body will take into consideration the responsibility of 
the work undertaken, and the general circumstances of each case; but 
there can be no scheme at all worthy of the name if there is no guiding 
principle. The Church of England, financially speaking, is precisely 
in the position of a body without a guiding principle. The conse- 
quence is that, though we hear a great deal of the cases where the 
parson is underpaid, we hear nothing of those in which he is overpaid. 
Now it is perfectly true that the “ rich living ” of “ the good old times ” 
is practically a thing of the past. This is not altogether a matter for 
regret, for rich livings have frequently been mere excuses for luxury, 
idleness, and profligacy: they are not necessary or advisable for any 
Church. So that we need not waste time over the pruning of things 
that were overgrown. We must only lament over actual decay. And 
thus we must face the figures. ‘ Crockford” has just shown us a 
living: population, 34,000; income, #82. 














